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Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 


is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to 
assure rigidity. 
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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-giass structure. 
Librarian: Cari Vitz 

Architect : Frederick 

W. Garber & Associates 

Genera! Contractor 
Frank E. Moser & Son 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 
VMP specifically for library use, 


VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
With 


behind 


architect or owner. years of 


specialized experience them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 


With VMP’s 


duplication of development work 


technical aid, needless 
18 
Thus, over-all 


avoided. construction 


costs are pared, 


Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
7-page folder with details and specifica- 
tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment Address inquiries to. Dept. wLR.12 


etal Products, ine. 








ORANGE, 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesopecke Industries, Inc. 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 


BROADCASTING THE NEWS 
By O. Thomas Franklin © The first practical handbook on 


radio newscasting 
in the field gives complete, authoritative information on obtaining 
writing, editing and presenting the news; selecting and handling 
the lead; re-writing news stories, handling sports and weather 
announcements, bulletins, transcriptions, commercials 


Available NOW 








ONE HAPPY FAMILY 
By Gertrude Jobes «+ Engrossing story 
of a mother's dogged fight to hold her 
family together as a unit, told with keen 
insight, sensitivity and gently satiric humor 
A must for women readers. December $3.00 


MORNING IN MAZATLAN 
By Richard Willis ° A world-weary 


American writer finds courage and content- 
ment through his emotional involvement with 
the people and happenings of a slumbrous 
Mexican town. Brilliantly evoked atmosphere 
adds color to the fascinating plot 
December $3.00 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR 
JOHNNY TO READ 
By R. D. Judd « A_ well-known edu- 


cator gives a sharp answer to the reactionaries 
regarding the year's most discussed educa- 
tional subject. Well-planned, eminently 
readable, the book stresses the importance of 
the teacher's attitude to individual pupils. 
December $2.50 


FACE CULTURE 
By Frederick M. Rossiter, M.D. + An 


unusual book explaining how the facial 
muscles can be used to retain youthful con- 
tours and a pleasant countenance, Contains 
constructive exercises to prevent wrinkles and 
ugly facial expressions December $5.00 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT AND 
OTHER STORIES 
By Mark S. Reardon 3d. + A group 


ot widely diversified stories that make up an 
entertaining collection for teen-age readers 
Woven around engaging characters, these 
tales are wise as well as heart warming 
December $2.00 





invaluable for students. One of the top men 


S410) 


LOOK TO THIS DAY 
By Phyllis B. Heller «© A woman 


tional conflicts, described with insight and 
understanding by a noted psychologist. A cas 
history in narrative form, this revealing docu 
ment gives honest answers to universal human 
problems. December $3.00 


SIN STREET 
By Paul N. Deadwiley «© Lusty. el: 


mental novel that deals in raw emotions in 
telling the story of a man dreaming of 
fighting his way out of the sordid, poverty 
ridden street of his early environment 
December $3.00 


THE UNFAIR GODS 
By Winifred Greer + A deeply mov 


ing chronicle about the Old South, in which 
the reader follows the fortunes of thre 
brilliantly-delineated characters through the 
Civil War and its attendant hardships 
December $4.50 


GIVE IT BACK TO THE INDIANS 
By Harlan Gerber © Entertaining sa 


tirical novel about a mild young ad man who 
becomes involved in a league working to 
establish what purports to be a more equitabl. 
social system. Highly diverting 

December $3.50 


SEEKING THE TRUTH 
By Claude M. Morgan « 4 lively 


lucid book, in which troubling questions of 
faith are answered by the application of 
elementary reason, common sense. and a ck 
lightfully unorthodox approac! 

December $2.50 


THE GROTTO 
By David Wilton Charters © Gripping 
story of saboteurs against the US war effort 
with a science fiction slant to its cleve 
psychologically valid plot. Thought-provoking 
as well as exciting December $3.50 


! 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, ING, 130. 42nd st., New York 36,.N.¥. 
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Grimsmudge Grime was a grisly cook 
Who loved to ruin the looks of a book; 

He smeared the covers with soil and dirt, 
And many's the book that he used to hurt. Pr as 





But ROXITE BUCKRAM defies the imp; 
His wicked career has suffered a crimp; 
Books bound in Buckram from Holliston 
Declare to Grimsmudge Grime: ‘You're DONE!" 


Yes, ROXITE BUCKRAM is smooth and sleek 
As a dainty damsel's damask cheek; 

It's colorful, gay, and washable, too — 

The Buckram that keeps a book like new! 


HOLLISTON colors are clear and true — 
Trustworthy colors of pleasant hue; 
Artistic, practical, comprehensive — 
Quality, too — but not expensive! 












TO THE BINDER 
Holliston Roxite Buckrem 
tokes stamping and print. 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, iwc. 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 






FOO f 
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R MOST PEOPLE, The Doctor's Dilemma prto- 

vides an evening's entertainment, but for the 
doctor who would also be an author, it is more 
than an hour or two of passing pleasure. It is grim 
reality. On the one , every conscientious doctor 
strives to keep his sacred oath not to reveal the 
secrets and confidences of the sickroom. On the 
other hand, every doctor's life is known to be full 
of dramatic incidents. A curious public eagerly 
awaits the publication of these episodes. This is 
the doctor's dilemma. If he presumes to write 
about some of his interesting cases, he is certain to 
be misunderstood, if not accused of treachery. 

The April 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Temple University Medical Center, for instance, 
contained an article relating to the death of Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr., written by one of the physicians who 
served as a consultant in the case. The article prob- 
ably received more publicity than merited or antici- 
pated. Thousands of persons read the distressing 
revelation and were shocked to learn that a reputa- 
ble physician would write so freely about a client. 
The author of this “True Story” of Calvin Coolidge 
surely intended no mischief in narrating ‘the most 
touching and heartrending experience of my whole 
professional career,” but did he act wisely and 
judiciously? That the late President Coolidge was 
a distinguished Fagen 4 is hardly an extenuating 
circumstance, ¢ article was unquestionably in 
bad taste and what is more, may not have been ac- 
tually a “True Story” for it was later repudiated by 
Vice Admiral Joel T. Boone, White House physi- 
cian during the Coolidge administration. 

What are the ethics in matters of this kind? They 
are not legally defined. From time immemorial, 
doctors have realized that the more reticent they 
become, the more confidence they inspire and the 
broader clientele they enjoy. This is just plain 
common sense: the doctor who writes too much 
about his cases soon has no cases to write about. 

Most doctors are proud of and subscribe to the 
Hippocratic Oath, Save for the promises to admin- 
ister competently to the sick and not to poison 
them, the only significant phrase in the oath is the 
concluding pledge: Whatsoever things I see or bear 
concerning the Tie of men, in my attendance on 
the sick or even apart therefrom, which ought not 
to be noised abroad, | will keep silence thereon, 
counting such things to be as sacred secrets. This 
obligation is very definite and should serve as a 
salutary restraint upon every doctor who would dip 
the pen in ink. 

In 1923 the public became alarmed over the sud- 
den death of President Warren G. Harding. Medi- 
cal authorities therefore induced Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur to re a trustworthy account of “The 
Last Iliness of a Calm Man” for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. A semi-official statement of this kind 
was justified for rumors were afloat that the Presi- 
dent had been poisoned. Perbaps Dr. Wilbur was 
too dignified and truthful, for he did not put all 
rumors to rest. Years later, Gaston B. Means had the 


: Harry C. Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. ; — 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


audacity to publish The Strange Death of President 
Harding, a ious book if ever there was one. 

Whenever the head of a nation dies in office, 
uestions are apt to be raised. Consider the sudden 
Seath of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, or the 
aftermath to the final illness of Friedrich II, Em- 
peror of Germany. Many other cases might be 
cited, but that of Kaiser Friedrich is particularly 
interesting because of its international! ramifications 
The doctors who treated the emperor flouted the 
Hippocratic Oath by discussing the case with news- 
paper correspondents and by releasing to the press 
scurrilous remarks concerning one another. Per- 
haps this was the custom in their day, for Dr. R 
Scott Stevenson, who wrote a history of the case, 
admitted, in former days it had been quite usual 
for well known doctors to slander and libel each 
other in the most flagrant way... the early vol 
umes of The Lancet were full of personal attacks 
on surgeons and physicians of the time. 

In January 1887, Crown Prince Friedrich Wil 
helm of Prussia began to suffer from a throat in- 
fection, His doctors soon agreed that their client 
had cancer of the larynx, but because of his supreme 
importance as the future Emperor Friedrich III, 
they decided to cal! in a world renowned laryngol- 
ogist as consultant. Since the Crown Prince was the 
son-in-law of Queen Victoria, it is not surprising 
to learn that the man chosen was Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie, admittedly a world authority on diseases of 
the throat. But considerable jealousy existed be- 
tween British and German doctors. The results were 
as might be expected. Shortly after Mackenzie ar 
rived in Berlin, there arose one of the most vindic- 
tive disputes in medical annals. Friedrich III was 
probably doomed in any case, but the lack of har 
mony among his physicians may have hastened his 
death, which occurred on June 15, 1888. A few 
months later the Imperial Press at Berlin issued a 
pamphlet on Die Krankheit Kaiser Priedrich des 
Dritten written by Dr. Ernst von Bergmann and his 
nine German medical collaborators. Although von 
Bergmann had told the Berlin Medical Society on 
May 2, 1888 that he did not “talk publicly of what 
goes on at the bedside of a patient,” his pamphlet 
was a scurrilous attack on Sir Morell Mackenzie 
and a torment to the Kaiser's widow 

Dr. Mackenzie was goaded into a reply. In 1889 
he User 9 his rejoinder, The Fatal Illness of 
Frederick the Noble. The only reward for his pains 
was a stinging rebuke from the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. His book was ill- 
natured and injudicious, but whether he deserved 
censure for a public reply to a libelous attack is 
debatable. 

Though the case of Sir Morell Mackenzie and 
his famous client is not widely known in America, 
an extensive bibliography on the subject has grown 
up over the years. Many items of interest to lay 
men are listed in Dr. R. Scott Stevenson's distin- 
guished biography, Morell Mackenzie: The Story of 
a Victorian Tragedy. In retrospect, the doctors of 
the Victorian era appear to have been more inter- 
ested in needling each other than in adhering to 
the Hippocratic Oath. 
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he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 


oe e wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new 
experience. He was interested in “stuff about the 
moon growing brighter after the sun sets.” I helped 
him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of The 
Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, 
he went on reading about the moon and the earth 
and the tides. He didn't know it, but he was being 
intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child 
eagerly from page to page 
As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed 
in his reading, I knew I'd soon have to remind him 
of the hour. But, meanwhile, | couldn't help a 
satisfied smile at the new experience he had gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas 
to the mind. That afternoon he had entered the magic 
world of written ideas and I knew that the chances 
were heavily in favor of his being a reader from 
then on. From this experience with The Book of 
Knowledge he could well go on to become the 
happiest and most successful of human beings— 
a well-read man. 





*~*ewnkeee 
The modern Book of Knowledge is 20 separate 
volumes of fascinating reading with a quick fact- 
finding cross-index in the 20th volume. It has been 
importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, bleed 
photographs illuminate the newly-set and 
more-readable-than-ever type. There are 
13,000 illustrations including 700 black and white 
and 118 color pictures that never appeared 
in The Book of Knowledge before. There 
are many more facts in the 1955 Book of 
Knowledge, and a greater unity and coherence. 4 
Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge in 4 
the classroom and in the library offers you one se 
of the most effective teaching tools ever created 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU HAVE THIS 
“STARTER” SET AND 
HANDY STORAGE BOX! 





DEMCO 
MITTEN 
LIBRARY 
DISPLAY SET 


(MODEL 2060) 


@ MEETS YOUR BASIC 
DISPLAY NEEDS 


Acomplete font of 233 114° Tempar 
Pinbak* letters and numerals, first 
choice of librarians, plus 22 eye- 
catching Illustros, 2 display panels 
and a guide rule. 


@ GASY TO USE 
STORAGE CASE 


Letters are accessible because 
panels are designed to slide in and 
out easily. In addition, there are 4 
empty- panels which can be used 
for future expansion and are ca- 
pable of holding 2 extra fonts. 

oe 

Price Complete: $30.50 
(Pius Transportation Charges) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin + New Haver 2, Connecticut 
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Library Awards 


a Byron Rea goes the MISSOURI LIBRARY AS 
SOCIATION § MERITORIOUS ACHIEVEMENT CI 
TATION: “educator, former president of the Dallas 
County Library Board of Trustees, and chairman 
of the Southwest Regional Library Board, interpre 
ter of library service to other educators, Byron Rea 
with vision, understanding and statesmanship, has 
worked constantly for the extension and improve 
ment of library service in Missouri. While serving 
his local library and helping form the regional 
library, Mr. Rea has further projected and sup 
ported the Missouri Library Association's legisla 
tive program to its successful culmination. For his 
ability to realize, understand, interpret, and satisfy 
Missouri needs and problems, the Missouri Library 
Association awards this citation 

Elleine H. Stones, chief of the Burton Historical 
Collection at the DETROIT, MICHIGAN, PUBLIC LI 
BRARY has been named recipient of the library's 
1955 Staff Memorial and Fellowship Award of 
$700. The award is presented annually to the li 
brarian who, in the opinion of his fellow staff 
members, has made an outstanding contribution to 
librarianship over the past ten years or more 

Alma C. Mitchill, acting editor of Special Li 
braries, has been named Outstanding Woman of 
Essex County, New Jersey, for 1955-1956 by the 
executive council of the Women's Service Clubs of 
Essex County. 


Literary Awards 


The NOBEL prize for literature has been awarded 
to Halldor Kiljan Laxness, Icelandic novelist whose 
English-translated books include Independent 
People (a best-selling Book-of-the-Month Club 
choice here in 1946), Salka Valka, and The Great 
Weaver of Kashmir. Mr. Laxness was christened 


Halldor Gudjonssen, assuming Laxness as a pen 
name 

John L. Ashberry is winner of the YALE sERirs 
OF YOUNGER POETS award for 1955 for his colle: 
tion of poems, “Some Trees The volume is 


scheduled for spring publication by the Yale Uni 
versity Press. 

Beverly Butler, blind author of “Song of the 
Voyageur,” is winner of the DODD, MEAD-COM PACT 
MAGAZINE ‘Seventeenth Summer’ Literary Con 
petition. The book, which originally was written 
in Braille, will receive both serial and book publi 
cation 

The Commonwealth Club of California has pre 
sented medals for “the best books by California 
residents published in’ 1954” to: Everett Carter 
who received the gold medal for nonfiction for his 
book, Howells and the Age of Realism: Louise A 
Stinetorf, who received the gold medal for the best 
book of fiction, Beyond the Hungry Country. Silver 

(Continued on page 296) 
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ms WHAT IS AN ATOM? 


Guestion: 








“ 


Each boy scores 100%...for his time! 


Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made, Devices are * 
invented. People are born and become famous. Ways 


of life alter. Yesterday's fact is often today's legend. THE NEW 1955 


And yesterday's encyclopedia is not good enough for AMERICANA 
today. 25,500 pages 

That’s why today’s Americana is continually revised 60,000 articles 
—guaranteeing you an Americana which describes— 10,000 illustrations 


comprehensively and accurately—developments in the 44,000 cross references 
modern world, The Americana of five years ago did not 280,000 index entries 
have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic submarine, NATO, 20,000 pages 
Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of Antibiotics, cungietaly liend 







and hundreds of biographies of men and women in the (1950-1955) 


7 


news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work 
as compared with The Americana of five years ago. 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
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A new subject and title index 
and a book for work with young people 


Subject and Title Index 
to Short Stories 
for Children 


Compiled by a Subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Editorial Committee. Julia FP. Carter, Chair- 
man, Designed to assist librarians and teach- 
ers in locating hard to find stories on specific 
or related subjects for use with children 
from the third grade through junior high 
school, Indexes approximately 5,000 stories 
under more than 2,000 subjects chosen to 
satisfy the variety of demands placed upon 
libraries. With few exceptions, the stories 
indexed have not been indexed elsewhere. 
Titles and variant titles are used in both 
title and subject indexes. The 373 books in- 
dexed were selected with the help of school 
and children’s librarians throughout the 
country, Approximate grading is given for 
each book indexed. The Index has been 
tested by actual use in libraries. 1955. 344p. 
Cloth, $5.00. 





Patterns in Reading 


An Annotated Book List for 
Young People 


By Jean Roos. A unique reading list de- 
signed to satisfy the search of young people 
or adults working with them, for “another” 
interesting book like the one just read. It 
contains 1400 titles arranged into more than 
100 “‘patterns’’ of reading interest. “Such 
an unusual feature of arrangement, along 
with skillful notes and attractive black-and- 
white drawings, makes this not a mere book 
list, but an experience in book association 
that is rarely found.”—Top of the News, 
1954. 144p. Illus. Single copies, $2 each. 
Quantity prices on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago |1, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 294) 
medal recipients are: Wallace Stegner, author of 
Beyond the 100th Meridian; Leonard Wibberley, 
whose book, Epics of Everest, won him the juvenile 
book first award; Paul I. Wellman, author of Glor q 
God and Gold; and C. §. Forester, author of The 
Nightmare. Honorable mention went to David 
Lavender for his book, Bent’s Fort 

Edwin O'Connor, author of The Last Hurrah, 
has received the 1955 Aélantic prize of $5,000 

The Wooprow Wilson FOUNDATION prize of 
$1,000 for the best 1954 book about government 
and democracy has been awarded to Jacobus Ten 
Broek, Edward N. Barnhart, and Floyd W. Matson, 
authors of Prejudice, War and the Constitution 
The award is presented by the American Political 
Science Association. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Margaret Mann Citation, established by the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification in 
1950, has been presented at each annua! conference 
of the ALA since that time for outstanding profes- 
sional achievement. Nominations are now sought 
for the 1956 award. Persons who have contributed 
to librarianship through cataloging and classifica- 
tion during the year 1954-1955 are eligible. The 
contribution may have been through publication of 
significant professional literature, participation in 
professional cataloging associations, or valuable 
contributions to practice in individual libraries 
The nominees must be members of the division 
but may be nominated by any librarian or ALA 
member. 

All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which recommendation is based, 
not later than January 1, 1956 to the chairman of 
the DDC Committee on Award of the Margaret 
Mann Citation, Mary Darrah Herrick, Associate 
Librarian, The Chenery Library, Boston University 
College of Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


s 8 
The University of Florida Libraries are offering 
three graduate assistantships in the academic year 
1956-1957 for study leading to a master or doctoral 
degree in a subject field other than library science 
Graduate assistants work approximately 15 hours 
per week in the library, assisting in bibliographical! 
research of library administration. Stipend is 
$1,200 for a nine month period and holders of 
assistantships are exempt from out-of-state tuition 
fees. The deadline for filing forma! application is 
March 31, 1956 
Inquiries are invited, especially from librarians 
or students in library schools who are interested 
in advanced work in subject fields. Applications 
should be made to: Director of Libraries, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 


OBITUARIES 


October 2. NATHAN SCHACHNER, historian, au 
thor, lawyer; of a heart attack; in the Bronx, New 
York; sixty. Among the works of Mr. Schachner, 
who wrote science-fiction, historical biography, bio- 
graphy, and historical novels, are: The Wanderer, 
The Price of Liberty, The Founding Fathers 
He was working on a sequel to the last of thes: 
(Continued on page 298) 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


SOUTH 
AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 


1955-1956 





Covering all countries south of the 
Rio Grande 


Library Journal has commented on the ‘‘vast’ cov 
erage of this only annual of its kind. Dealing with all 
countries south of the Rio Grande, it is ideal for the 


traveller, businessman or researcher 


So detailed are the capsule reports on each country 
including its cities and towns, its industry, social con 
ditions, travelling facilities, government and history that 
the Hispanic American Report wrote: “If anyone needs 
one reference book about Latin America, this is it. 


The new 32nd annual has been brought right up-to 
date in every respect with complete revisions of the 
chapters on Columbia and Peru 


The carefully compiled tables, charts, and the many 
maps, some in color, are closely keyed to the text. For 
added convenience, there is a 10-page index to pinpoint 


specif facts of interest 


The accuracy of the South American Handbook is 
guaranteed by the way its material is checked by on-the 
spot reporters who are members of local governments 
or shipping and banking firms. In addition, journals 
dealing with Latin America are closely checked, espe 
cially the Foreign Commerce Week) 


Edited by Howell Davie 838 pages—Cloth Bound 


10-page index—8 full-color, full-page maps, plu 





many black-and-white sectional map 


ONLY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY $2.50 


950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 
October 12. Rev. W. CoLeEMAN 
Catholic educator, former president 
University; author of such book 
Georgetown, Saving Sense, and M 
in New York City; seventy-seven 
October 14. Gronce T. RENNER, geographical « 
tor of Thomas Y. Crowell Company; professor of 
geography at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity; author or coauthor of nineteen books, among 
them World Climatic Regions, Human Geography 
in the Air Age, and World Economic Geography 


of a heart attack; in Leonia, New Jersey; hifty-fiv 





October 17. MARK W§ISCHNITZER, professor of 
Jewish history at the graduate schoo! of Yeshiva 
University, New York; author of numerous book 
and articles in his held; of a heart attack: in 7 
Aviv, Israel; seventy-three. Dr. Wischnitzer's pul 
lications include: Traditional Institul n Pale 
tine and To Dwell in Safety 

October 18. THERESA HITCHLER, expert on library 
catalogs; author of several books on cataloging 


the Bronx, New York; cighty-eight. An 1898 
graduate of the New York State Library Scho 
Miss Hitchler became. head of cataloging at tl 
New York Free Circulating Library and superis 
tendent of the catalog department at the Brooklyn 
Public Library. She held the latter post until about 


1927. She was a fellow of the American Library 
Institute, a member of the executive board of tl 
American Library Association, and a former pr 
dent of the New York Library Association 
October 18. José OrteGa y GASseT, Spani 
writer and philosopher who was also a teaches 
essayist, journalist, politician, and founder of s 
eral intellectual magazines; in Madri eventy-twe 


Revolt of the Masse Toward a Pi j 
History, Concord and Liberty and invertebrate 
Spain are among Sefior Ortega’s works translate 
into English that have had widespr« 
circulation 


October 19. Carios DAVILA, secretary general of 


the Organization of American Stat ne-tin 
president of Chile, and former Chilean ambassados 
to the United States; following a heart attack, whi 
suffering from cancer; in Washington, D. ixty 
eight. Diplomat, lawyer, journalist, Dr. Dav 
was founder of the Chilean publications La Nai 
and Hoy. His book, We of the Americas, publishe 
in 1949, was an almost immediate sel! t 
October 21, Monroe E, Deutscnu, vice-presid 
and provost emeritus of the University of Califor 
nia; of a cerebral hemorrhage: in San Fran 
seventy-six. Dr. Deutsch was the author of any 
books and articles, among them a work dealing 
with the life of Julius Caesar. H ited The 
Abundant Life, a collection of writings f the late 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, and wrote The Letter ana 


the Spirit; Our Legacy of Religious Freedom; and 
The College from Within 

October 24 IVAN E. McDoucus professor 
sociology at Goucher College; in Baltimore, Mary 


land; sixty-three. Among Dr. McDougle’s writing 
are: An Economic Study of Lexins Kentuck 
Slavery in Kentucky (1792-1865); and, with Artl 
H. Estabrook, Mongrel Virginian 

October 25, Isragt S. CHIPKIN, Jew lucati 
leader; in the Bronx, New York; sixty-four. Amon; 


the books and monographs written by Dr. Chipk 
are: Handbook for Jewish Youth; American Jeu 
Education at the Mid-Century 


(Continued on page 409) 
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| NEW! fst 


, | supplement 
| Twentieth 


Century Authors 
Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 


Over three years in preparation, this just-published First Swp 
plement to Twentieth Century Authors contains a total of 2,550 
up-to-date biographical entries on authors from all over the world 
who write in English or are available in English translation. These 
include 700 entirely new sketches which did not appear in the 
1942 foundation volume, and supplernentary material for most of 
the foundation volume’s 1,850 entries 

Running to a mammoth 1,123 pages, the Supplement is written 
in the same tradition that made the original volume the best- 
thumbed of standard reference works in American and foreign 
libraries and caused reviewers to label it “indispensable” —"a 
‘must’ for every library reference shelf.” 

As with the original volume, this new Sapplement's usefulness 
stems in part from the autobiographical material contributed by the 
authors themselves. ‘They have been granted,” says editor Stanley 
Kunitz, “the opportunity to express themselves freely.” 

A selected list both of the author's works and of biographical 
articles and books follows each sketch 

Among the new biographies in the First Supplement are those 
of: Truman Capote, James Jones, Norman Mailer, Christopher 
Fry, Cleveland Amory, Lillian Smith, Giovanni Guareschi, Thomas 
Merton, Thomas B. Costain, and Tennessee Williams 


1,123 pages Cloth Bound $8.00 


Order from: 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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O* May 10, 1948, a German-born Austro-Hun- 
garian writer, now a British subject, who had 
just published a novel based on the life of Julian the 
Apostate, had an audience with Pope Pius XII. The 
writer, Louis de Wohl, asked His Holiness to sug- 
gest the central figure for his next novel. “After a 
moment's reflection,” the Pope suggested St. Thom- 
as Aquinas. In March 1950 de Wohl made a special 
pilgrimage to Rome to place the resultant book, The 
Ouiet Light, in the hands of its august sponsor. It 
was selected by the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors as the best book of Catholic fiction for the 
w r 1950, and was followed by three more novels 
sed en the lives of great saints of the Church. 

Low» de Wohl was born Ludwig von Wohl in 
Berlin, Germany, January 24, 1903, the son of Lajos 
Wohl, Knight of Mucsiny, an officer in a crack 
Hungarian cavalry regiment, also a judge and mine- 
owner, and Baroness Victoria (von Dreifus) Wohl, 
At five the boy had taught himself to read by study- 
ing names and inscriptions on shops, and to write 
in block letters; until he was eleven he was educated 
at home by private tutors, From 1914 to 1920 he 
attended the Prinz Heinrich Gymnasium. The fam- 
ily lost its money when Louis was seventeen, and he 
worked in a bank until he was discharged for doing 
eight hours’ work in three, and then using the rest 

the day to write short stories. After dabbling 
awhile in dress designing and acting as publicity 
man for UFA, the biggest German film company, 
he set to work in earnest to write fiction. 

Beginning with Der grosse Kampf (The Big 
Fight), published in Leipzig in 1925, de Wohl 
wrote “good yarns with lots of action.” Sixteen of 
them were made into motion pictures. (In 1955 he 
was at work on his fifty-fourth book, but only nine 
of these have been published in the United States. ) 
His travels were extensive, through Turkey, Egypt, 
Syria, Tripolitania, Algiers, Tunisia, India and Cey- 
lon. His special interest was the study of compara- 
tive religion in these countries. Disapproving of the 
moral cee he saw in Hitler's Germany, 
de Wohl left that country in 1935. Taking passage 
to England, he soon learned English by systematic 
study of children’s books for ages 6 to 8, then 10 
to 12. Two years later he wrote an autobiography, 
I Follow My Stars (1937), in English. Though 
naturalization was suspended in Great Britain dur- 
ing World War II, de Wohi succeeded in becoming 
a Captain in the British Army, where he created his 
own “Psychological Research Bureau” in the Divi- 
sion of Psychological Warfare 

In 1947 de Wohl published his first novel in the 
United States, The Living Wood. The Catholic 
World said of this story of Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor, that reading it 
was “like unfolding a richly illuminated manu- 
script.” Writing in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, in a thoughtful review of Throne of the World 
(1949), a novel about Attila the Hun, Nathaniel 
Rothman stated that de Wohl had “many qualities 
beyond a facile romanticism. He wields, for one 
thing, a very capable scholarship that gives backbone 
to his work.” Myles Green in the New York Times, 
however, objected to the “heavy, intrigue-ridden 
love interest,” and Commonweal found the novel 
generally overwritten. The Catholic World said of 
The Quiet Light that though it “sheds little insight 
into either Thomas or Thomism, it makes agreeably 
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active reading.” “A fluent and picturesque tale,’ 
commented the English Spectator. The Restless 
Flame (1951) was ened on the life of St. Augus- 
tine. ‘Setting and character interact to give us an 
unusually interesting historical novel,’ said the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, but the New York Times 
thought it ““woodenly written, clogged with turgid 
drama, foggy dialectics, undigested philosophy.” 
St. Ignatius Loyola is the hero of The Golden 
Thread (1952), which the Springfield Republican 
described as “entertaining and enjoyable, but utterly 
lacking in either depths of conception or moving 
mysticism.” Of Set All Afire (1953), a fictionized 
biography of St. Francis Xavier, the New York 
Times wrote: “Xavier's generosity speaks to every 
age and seldom so clearly and compellingy as in 
this book.” The Second Conquest (1954), which 
was science fiction with a religious content, be 
wildered the critics. “H. H. Holmes’ ( Anthony 
Boucher), in the Herald Tribune, called it “a mis 
begotten hybrid,” and Virginia Kirkus observed 
that the book would surprise readers “who have 
found this author's fictionized biographies of early 
Church fathers worthwhile in scholarship and re- 
search.” The Spear (1955), a story of early Chris- 
tianity, was well received by the reviewers. The 
New York Times called it “a moving portrayal of 
life . . . during the time of Tiberius,” and the New 
York Herald Tribune wrote: “Mr. de Wohl's im 
agination is tempered by a broad knowledge of the 
times of which he writes, and his taste, in terms of 
his legitimate intention as an historical novelist, is 
reliably good.” 

De Wohl came to the United States in 1949 and 
has lived in New York and in California, In 1955 
he was living in Switzerland. He married Ruth 
Lorch in 1953. A Roman Catholic and an active 
worker in the Church, he was made Knight Com 
mander of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem in 1954. De Wohl is fair in complexion, 
with blond-grey hair and hazel eyes; he is six feet 
tall and weighs 300 pounds 


EARLE F, WALBRIDGE 
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Patrick Leigh Fermor 


ATRICK LEIGH FERMOR'S books on travel and 
his novels set in exotic locales have an im- 
mediacy and authenticity which his own life might 
lead us to expect. Although his parents had in- 
tended a military career for him, he preferred to 
see the world first as a civilian; but when, later, 
he joined the Irish Guards during World War H, 
his venturesome spirit led him to undertake danger- 
ous assignments beyond the usual call of duty. 

The Anglo-Irish author was born February 11, 
1915, the son of the late Sir Lewis Leigh Fermor 
and Eileen (Ambler) Leigh Fermor. His father, a 
Fellow of the Roya! Society, was distinguished 
the Order of the British Empire. Young Patric 
Michael was ggucated at King’s School, Canterbury, 
and spent the prewar years on tours through the 
Continent and the !Near East, traveling extensively 
in the Greek archipelago. His experiences fostered 
his lasting interest in the history of language and 
in the traditional life of remote areas. 

Upon the outbreak of World War I, he enlisted 
in the Irish Guards and became liaison officer to 
the Greek Headquarters in Albania. He fought in 
the battles of Greece and Crete, and after the fall 
of Crete, he returned there to organize the resist- 
ance movement and to command guerilla operations 
on the island between 1942 and 1944 

It was during the two and a half years he spent 
on the island disguised as a shepherd that he led 
4 perilous expedition to capture and deliver to the 
British authorities in Cairo a Nazi officer, Major 
General Karl Kreipe, who commanded the 22,000 
German troops on Crete. An account of the exploit 
is to be found in /l/ Met by Moonlight (1950), 
a book by Leigh Fermor's associate in the action, 
Major W. Stanley Moss, 

Working on an island completely occupied by 
enemy troops, Leigh: Fermor and Moss, at the head 
of a handful of Cretan guerillas, abducted the gen- 
eral, using his own car to escape through Hera- 
kleion, the capital city which was, of course, 
swarming with Nazi troops—-and started on a 
search for a radio«iperator who could reach Cairo 
and arrange for their escape from the island. There 
were only three such on the entire island. The first 
one could not send their message because his trans- 
mitter was out of order. Since the entire Nazi force 
was by this time combing the island for them, 
Majors Moss and fermor dispatched two runners 
with messages for the other two radiomen and 
took to the hills with their prisoner. After three 
weeks of dodging the search parties with the help 
of guerillas, they finally received a message giving 
a rendezvous point on the coast. Slipping between 
two large encampments of the enemy, they reached 
the boat and made good their escape to Cairo. The 
general, who is now a bond salesman in Germany, 
is grateful to them for his capture as the two other 
Nazi generals on Crete were subsequently executed 
by the Greek authorities as war criminals 


Major Fermor completed his war service in North 
Germany as a team commander in the Special Allied 
Airborne Reconnaissance Force. After the war, he 
spent a year as deputy director of the British Insti- 
tute in Athens before resuming his travels which 
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now took him to the Caribbean area during 1947 
and 1948. 

His first book, The Traveller's Tree (1950) won 
the Heinemann Foundation Prize for Literature in 
that year and the Kemsley Prize in 1951. The book, 
describing the Caribbean islands, was published in 
the United States by Harper. The London Sunday 
Times found it the work “of a born writer,’ noting 
that Leigh Fermor “is the ideal traveller, inquisi 
tive, humorous, interested in everything.” The New 
York Herald Tribune reviewer remarked that he 
covered his material in a “literate and polished 
style,’ while the Christian Science Monitor praised 
the “verve and enthusiasm’ with which he ad- 
dressed himself to his subject. 

Reactions to The Violins of Saint Jacques (1953), 
a tale of an island in the Antilles, were somewhat 
mixed. The London Times Literary Supplement 
noted that while it is “excellent as a nostalgic ac 
count of a graceful, colorful, feudal way of life 
it remains a tale of travel rather than a novel 
The New Statesman and Nation praised the au 
thor's “fine visual imagination,” but found in the 
story “little more than a splendid spectacle.” The 
Manchester Guardian, however, called the book “a 
perfectly successful small masterpiece.” A Time to 
Keep Silence also appeared in 1953, and the author 
has contributed to various magazines, including th« 
Atlantic, Holiday, and Reader's Digest 

Patrick Leigh Fermor is an honory citizen of 
Herakleion, Crete, in recognition of his exploits 
there during the war. He also holds the Distin 
guished Service Order (1944) and the Order of 
the British Empire (1943). He is a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of the Royal 
Society of Literature. His clubs are the Travellers’ 
Pratt's, and the Special Forces in London and the 
Cercle Huysmans (of Paris). His chief recreation 
is traveling. 

H. A. HARVEY 
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; RECORD HOLDER 


"4 


Keep your records in top condition to provide enjoyment 
for more and more people. Use durable Gaylord Albums 
for maximum safety in storage and handling. The entire 
selection incorporates all the features necessary for library 
convenience and record safety. 


Center holes ore cleanly die-cut. All surfaces — including 
the bindings — ore smoothly finished to completely eliminate 
marring your records. 


The Gaylord Album selection is complete — meets every 
library need for both standard and LP records of every size. 
For extra safety, record envelopes open toward the binding: 
records con't slip out. 


Expanding record collections are easily accommodated 
by the adaptable Multi-Record Album — 
with envelopes easily added. 


The Gaylord Record Carrying Bag with 
zipper top is excellent for protecting rec- 
ords from the weather— or for transporting 
books and other library materials. 





5 RPM 
RECORD HOLDER RECORD CARRYING BAG Immediate shipment on all orders, 
an transportation charges paid. Write 

lobels to fit oll for complete information. 


m stendord or LP records 
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They are die-cut, ready to insert! Demco’s . 

new “snap-out’’ headings are the most con- _, 

venient, most :eadable, and most completely = 

up-to-date catslog guide headings available ™ 

to libraries. . 

Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 4 

headings, plus supplementary Kapsner- — 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. . 
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top—never break or crack. No rivets to ~ 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


I ai Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
tlson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Let's Not All Be Squares 


To the Editor: 

Referring to Richard Gannon's article, ‘Let's Not 
All Be Square,” in the October Bulletin, V'\l say 
“three cheers and a huzzah!"’ It is refreshing to 
come across an article which faces some of our 
problems honestly and forthrightly. Usually we 
read the same trite discussions with the ever-present 
library clichés. 

I would disagree with him when he says librar- 
ians are meek. The ones I know do stand up and 

rotest if a book is to be removed from the shelves, 
ee it is administration that forces that removal 
Again, it is administration, or the powerful school 
board, that refuses to fill their oft-repeated request 
for a badly-needed piece of equipment 

Increasingly, the library is becoming, not the 
center of the school, but the center for disciplinary 
students because these students wish to do anything 
but study. Nor will they permit themselves to be 
“exposed” to the varied books and magazines in 
the library, Librarians I know are rebelling in self 
defense and for the benefit of the other students 
and turning these time-wasters back to study hall 
Does administration act on this? 

We can all agree with Mr. Gannon completely 
that school librarians do not insist on a free period 
or adequate lunch time. Unquestionably, we are 
hide-bound by techniques learned in library school 
As for taking work home after school, work loads 
are heavy, but if sufficient help is not made avail 
able, and no search is made for time-saving and 
more efficient techniques, then indeed we should be 
called “squares.” 

GLapys Tozer, Librarian 
Emerson High School 
Union, New Jersey 


Impediment Overcome 


To the Editor: 

In reply to the letter by Ralph H. Hopp, Assist 
ant Director, University of Minnesota, on page 27 
of the September 1955 Wilson Library Bulletin 
we have good news for him! The front steps of 
the St. Louis Public Library have indeed been an 
“impediment.” Famed architect Cass Gilbert de- 
signed one of the most beautiful buildings in 
St. Louis but left much to be desired functionally 
It is estimated that 20,000,000 pairs of feet have 
climbed the front steps since the building was 
opened in January 1912. 

Why a public elevator was never included in the 
blueprints is an unanswered question. An elevator 
shaft and new elevator are being erected currently 
Very soon the public may enter the side doors on 


(Continued on page 309) 
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These 





Reprints of the September Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin coverage of the Library Services Bill hearings 
in Washington — including articles by Marie D. 
Loizeaux and Julia D. Bennett — are being made 
available without charge by the Grolier Society, 
Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


Paperbound Books in Print, the index to avail- 
able paperbacks which first appeared last May, has 
released in revised form, with 750 more titles 
(making a total of 5,000), more categories, more 
publishers. The volume includes author index and 
subject guide. Including both in-print and soon-to- 
be-published paperbacks, it will be revised three 
times each year. Single copies are $1; yearly sub- 
scription of three issues, $3. Address R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36 


The 4,500 titles in paperbacks are now available 
to libraries in bound editions from the new Library 
Binding Service, which will provide hard covered 
volumes for any titles in print at 85 cents above 
the list price. Delivery takes approximately five 
weeks. A list of titles is available from Library 
Binding Service, 261 Broadway, New York 7 


The annual Christmas number of Public Rela- 
tions Planner is ready, this time with a “Christmas 
Around the World” theme and scores of sugges- 
tions for celebrating Christmas with an international 
flavor and saying “Merry Christmas” in many 
tongues. Included are tips on decorations, foreign 
foods, special events. Charge for the Planner alone 
is $1.50; with the packet of related publicity mate- 
rials, built around the same theme, $7.50. The 
packet includes: news release, radio spots, editorial 
suggestions, 5 posters, 100 bookmarks which can 
be used as the library's greeting card. Address 
Public Relations Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, 
New York 


8 68 
Copies of the “Summary of Proceedings, Ninth 
Annual Conference, American Theological Library 
Association, held at Union Theological Seminary in 
June, may be secured at $2 each from: Alice Dagan, 
Secretary, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
1670 South Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Illinois. 


While supply lasts, free copies of a report of the 
ALA Public Documents Committee on its work 
during 1954-1955, with covering letter, are avail- 
able upon request from: L. H. Kirkpatrick, Chair- 
man, Tebiic Documents Committee, University of 
Utah Library, Salt Lake City 12 


Copies of the booklet, “Keeping Up with the 
Pedagogs,”” are available free on request, as long 
as supply lasts, from: Editorial Office, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica 32, New York 


(Continued on page 306) 
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AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 
NURSE IN THE PINELANDS, Marcia Ford 


Nurse Janice Marshall finds a new job 
—and a new love—in the pinelands of 
South Carolina. $2.50 


HEART'S HAVEN, Teresa Holloway 


A Florida fisherman and a Yankee 
schooimarm are brought together by a 
common danger in this story of the 
Guif Coast. $2.50 


NORTH OF THE YUKON, A. Rr. wits 


story of adventure, romance, and 
TR in the frozen wastes of the 
Arctic Circle. $2.50 


January 


COUNTY NURSE 


Maud McCurdy Weich $2.50 


THE RIGHT GIRL 


Frances Sarah Moore 


SUSAN BROWN, CAMP COUNSELOR R 


Frances Dean "Hancock 


TEXAS SHERIFF 


Burt Arthur .. $2.50 


THE BIG SQUEEZE 


A Mystery House mystery 
Budd Arthur $2.50 


AVALON BOOKS, 22 E. 60th St., W. Y. 22, HY. 


THE RYERSOM PRESS, Toronto, Canada 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Services, ine. 

















19550 
Publications x Seay 


Bibliography of Engineering Ab 
stracting Services 
SLA Bibliography No, I 
10 pages $1.50 


Indexing—with Emphasis on Its 
Technique 
An Annotated Bibliography 
16 pages 50 cents 
Libraries for Research and Indus 
try—Planning and Equipment 
SLA Monograph No, I 


63 pages 83 illustrations 
20 floor plans £3.00 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street New York 3, N.Y. 
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HUNTTING'S 


NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 
STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicutes Titles For Which 


WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 


OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 


—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER*® ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


if you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE 11. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 

















Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 








*Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, tne. 


W. S. HEINMAN 


Imported Books 


BERENSON, B._ Bibliografia di 
ed. by Wm. Mostyn-Owen 


CHOPIN, Fr. Les (44) portraits de F.C. 








B.B. 
$ 5.00 


Ed. by M. Idzikowski et. al. $10.00 
DEMAN’S DICTIONARY: Engl-Fr- 
Dutch-Ger-Ital. 6.50 


FABIAN, H. Oesterreich, Land im Auf- 


stieg. (Austria’s post-war decade). $10.00 
GEODESICAL DICTIONARY (Polish- 

Russian - German - English - French) 

4,800 entries 10,00 


HAULOT, A. et. al. eds. Belgique (Bel- 


dium in photographs) 6.50 
LEON, P. Talleyrand’s Memoirs 

(French text). Hlustr. Now com- 

plete in 7 vols. ea. $25.00 


New Arrivals from Finland 


LEPPAENEN, L. et. al. Finnish Seulp- 
ture $3 
MAEKI, O. Finnish Designers of today $12.50 


ORNAMD: Finnish Decorative Art 
1950.54 $ 9.00 

POUTVAARA, M. Lappland $ 6.00 

SAIVO, P. Finland $ 4.50 


One ov Our Srecatrus: Foreign Ulustrated 
Childrens Books in great variety. 


400 E. 72nd St. New York 21, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 305) 
The New York Public Library has reprinted 
popular booklist, Easy Reading for Adults, the 
product of the cooperative effort of sixty librarians 
engaged in a two-year workshop project as part of 
the library's advanced in-service training program 
The 62-page pamphlet lists 300 books, annotated 
and classified as to reading difficulty. Foreign-born 
readers educated in their own language, Spanish 
speaking migrants, native-born adults of low lit 
eracy, and readers who need simple introductory 
material in an unfamiliar subject are among those 
with whom the booklist will be useful. It may be 
purchased by mail for 50 cents from the New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, New 
York 18. 


its 


In an effort to recruit a greater number of col 
lege graduates for government careers, the United 
States Civil Service Commission has consolidated a 
number of civil service examinations previously 
open at the college level into a single Federal 
Service Entrance Examination. Copies of the new 
examination announcement and application forms 
may be secured from the U.S. Civil Service Com 
mission, Washington 25, D.C 


“Labor in America,” a selected and annotated 
reading list, places books under the following head 
ings: “Story of American Labor,” “The Worker 
“Unions in Action,’ “Relations with Industry 
“Labor in Special Industries,” “Labor Biographies 
The folder may be secured free upon request with 
stamped, self-addressed envelope from the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, 499 Pennsy! 


vania Avenue, N.W., Washington 1, D.C 
ae 
Once Upon a Time, a new 15-page pamphlet 


designed to give inspiration and practical help to 
new storytellers and fresh ideas to all, has been 
prepared by the Picture Book Committee of the 
Children's and Young People’s Section of the New 
York Library Association. Copies may be obtained 
at 25 cents each from Anne Izard, New York Publix 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, New York 


se 

“Bibliotherapy,”” a 1955 supplementary bibliog 
raphy, has been released by the VA Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Medical and General Ref 
erence Library. The 11-page publication, listing 
134 items, may be requested from: Henry J. Gart 
land, Chief, Library Division, Special Service, Vet 
erans Administration, Washington 25, D.C 


This ls Your Library, a 15-page folder published 
for the community by the Friends of the Scarsdale 
New York, Public Library, is available free to li 
braries. The publication, illustrated with photo 
graphs and floorplan of the library's new building 
may be obtained by addressing the library at Post 
and Olmsted Roads. 

ss 


All publications issued by the Oregon State Li 
brary in celebration of its 50th anniversary will be 
furnished free of charge, except for postage costs of 
5c, to any library requesting them. Among titles 
Public Library Buildings in Oregon, 1905-1955 
Oregon's Public Records, Their Management for 
Control, for Use; Pioneer Spirit in the Library, Cor 
nelia Marvin; others uests should be sent t 
Eleanor Stephens, State 1 sed Oregon State Li 
brary, Salem. 
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For Better Understanding Between 
Teachers and Librarians 


THE 


LIBRARY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


< 
WILS 


, 
: 


LIBRARY B 


by Martin Rossoff 


Growing out of Martin Rossoff's own working experience at James 
Madison High School in Brooklyn, New York, the just-published Tbe 
Library in High School Teaching,” shows teachers of all subjects how 
to get the most use out of their school library. 


At the same time, it suggests ways for trained school librarians to 
assist teachers in such matters as preparing reading lists, the handling 
of “problem” readers, and class visits to the library. 

In his preface, the author says: “This book . . . tries to answer 
the questions most frequently asked by teachers about the work and 
contents of the high school library. .. With one or two exceptions, 
the devices and formulas described are the experiences of one librarian 
in a large metropolitan high school. .. The aim has been to produce 
a concise, non-technical manual, with emphasis on successful group 
library practices.” 

Among the unusual features is an 8-page list of paper-bound books 
“for the improvement of reading and reading enjoyment.” 


124 pages—Cloth Bound—5%" x 7%"—$2.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Soid 

















 - m*. in Last 15 Years— 
f*. : | Proof Positive of 
i + | MAGAFILE’s Un- 
1s J equaled Value for 
is } the Economical 
ied 4; Storage of Maga- 





zines and Pamph- 

Quick, folding assembly lets! Other uses too 
39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING  NEEDS-—-LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONBTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are ship ~ wit, 
are Kasy to Store and require 

onds for Assembly, A ust"’ "— oni 
Libraries "hey Biiminate Costly 
Bindings. Write us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 




















SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


A New Serial 
TRANSLATION MONTHLY 


A monthly list of translations de- 
posited with the SLA Translation 
Pool. All languages except Russian. 
Subscriptions accepted for calendar 


years only beginning with Volume I, 
1955. 


Subscription rate $5.00 a year 


Send orders to 


SLA Translation Pool 
The John Crerar Library 
86 E. Randolph Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Make checks payable to 


SLA TRANSLATION MONTHLY 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





In response to many requests, the Graduate Li 
brary School of the University of Chicago has 
reinstated its policy of offering at least one course 
a quarter in the University (downtown) College 
The courses carry academic credit for those who 
are working for a degree in the GLS, but are open 
also to nondegree students and \ibrarians in the 
Chicago area who are interested in additional pro 
fessional education. No attempt is made, however, 
to offer a complete sequence of courses in the 
downtown college which will satisfy all course 
requirements for the degree. 

In process during the autumn quarter 1955, is a 
course in “Library Work with Children and Young 
People; the winter quarter course (January 3 
March 16) will be “Problems in Education for 
Librarianship;” in the spring, (March 26-June 8) 
a course in administration considerations and prob 
lene in public libraries 

For further information, write either directly to 
the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 437; or to University College, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 


| 

The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago announces the first of three annual 
workshops on the Evaluation of Library Materials 
for Children, to be held August 9-11. The 1956 
workshop will deal with library materials in the 
social studies; succeeding workshops will be de- 
voted to library materials in the language arts and 
in the sciences. The purpose is to introduce the 
principles underlying evaluation and selection of 
materials for different grade levels and to demon 
strate their application. 

Enrollment is o to children’s librarians in 
public libraries, school librarians and teachers in 
elementary and junior high schools. Since regis 
tration will be limited to small groups, early appli- 
cation is advisable. Although course credit is not 
given for attendance at the workshop a memo 
randum testifying to successful completion of the 
work will be supplied to teachers and school li 
brarians requesting it. For further information 
write to the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


New officers of the Colorado Library Association 
are: 
PRESIDENT—James G. Hodgson, director of libraries, Cole 
rado A & M College, Fort Collins. 
Vice-Paesipent (Presipent-ELecr)—Irene Bogan, head 
cataloger, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 
See ay ~Marian Allis, librarian, Medical Staff Library, 
Weld C omnis General Hospital, Greeley 
Treasuner—Liflian P. Cooper head cataloger, University 
of Colorado Libraries, Ider 
ALA COUNCIL MEMBER—John Be Eastlick, librarian, Denver 
Public Library. 
ss 


New officers of the Nevada Library Association 
are: 
Paesipent-——Joseph F. Shubert, reference and extension li 
brarian, Nevada State Library, Carson City 
PRresipeNtT-ELect—James J. Hill, director of libraries, Uni 
versity of Newada, Reno. 
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SecreTary-TreasUrer—Lillian Fleury, 
Las Vegas Public Library. 

Executive Boar> Msgmeins—Alene DeRuff, /ibrarian, 
Reno High School; Geraldine Esterby, librarian, Min 
eral Gooey, High School, Hawthorne; Eloyde Tovey, 


catalog librarian, 


librarian hite Pine County High School, Fly. 


os 8 
New officers of the North Dakota Library Asso 
ciation are 
PRESIDENT—Robert E. Thomas, librarian, Public Library 
Bismarck 
VICE-PRESIDENT—-Mrs. W. W. Barr, 
town Public Library 
SECRETARY -TREASURER—Clenora Quanbeck, /ibrarian 
wille State Teachers College 


New officers of the Minnesota Library Associa 
tion are: 
PRESIDENT—Helen Sweasy, trustee, Red Win 
1ST VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT 
librarian, Owatonna 
2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Henry Wilson, trustee 


| 
OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 298) 
October 25. Wavter E. Myer, publisher of pub 
lications for students; in Washington, D.C.; sixt 
six. Mr. Myer was author of Thoughts Along the 
Way, a volume of advice to youth, and coauthor of 
four other books, including America’s Greatest 
Challenge, which was published in 1952: 
October 26. Bric. GEN. JoHN MCAULEY PALMER, 
veteran of the Boxer Rebellion in China and two 
world wars; soldier, author, historian; in Washing 
ton, D.C.; eighty-five. General Palmer's books in- 
clude: Statesmanship of War; Washington, Lincoln 
and Wilson—Three War Statesmen; and America 
in Arms (1941). After his retirement in 1946 as 
the oldest officer in active service, General Palmer 
worked on memoirs of his fifty-eight years of mili- 
tary experience. 
October 27. MiLtTON Hersert Gropper, Broad- 
way playwright and author of film dramas; after an 
illness of several weeks; in New York City; fifty- 
eight. Among Mr. Gropper’s plays are Gypsy Jim 
(with Oscar Hammerstein 2d); Ladies of the Eve- 
ning; The Big Fight (with Max Marcin); Grounds 
for Indecency. 
October 28. FRANCES GAITHER, novelist; author of 
children’s books; book reviewer; in Rockledge, 
Florida; sixty-six. Mrs. Gaither's novels include 
Double Muscadine—a Book-of-the-Month Club se 
lection in 1949; Follow the Drinking Gourd; The 
Red Cock Crows. The Painted Arrow, The Scarlet 
Coat, and Little Miss Cappo are among her chil- 
dren's books 
October 31. Atsert Dauzart, French philologist; 
apparently of a heart attack; in Paris; seventy-cight 
M. Dauzat was known particularly for his works, 
The Essence of the French Language and An Ety- 
molagical Dictionary of the French Language. His 
books on French place names and family names are 
also standard reference works for scholars 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 304) 
either side of the steps, at the ground level, and 
use the new elevator to the three levels serving the 
public. 


librarian, Coopers 


May 


-_™ Stadler, 


St. Cloud 


Louis M. Nourse, Librarian 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets. 
December titles, ready late Nov., $2.50 each: 


THE LOYAL HEART by William Nebauer 
An attractive young secretary must choose be- 
tween a rising young executive and a hand- 
some young athlete. 


LOVE WITHOUT ARMOR 
by Bernice Ludwell 


The story of a young, lovely, and lonely gir! 
who writes an “advice to the foveiorn’’ column 


GRAND TOUR by Carol Holliston 
A New York girl is disappointed that she can't 
go to Burope—until the right young man takes 
her on a fabulous Grand Tour of her native 
Manhattan. 


RIMROCK TOWN by William Heumen 
An ugly, sulphurous mining town in the midst 
of the magnificent West, and a man w 
thought—mistakenly—that he was going to 
leave it after a one-hour stay. 


RIDERS IN A STORM by Lee Floren 


A_ cowboy stringing barbed wire in the ter- 
rible Montana winter is arrested for a murder 
he did not commit. 


THE STING OF DEATH 
by Perry D. Westbrook 
A Vermont doctor who believes in apitherapy 
(curing by bee-stings) sees one of his patients 


killed by an overdose of the cure. 
scription? Or Murder? 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, ine. 


Wrong pre- 





THE 
ORESTEIA BY AESCHYLUS 


An Acting Version 
By Robert A. Johnston 


First produced in 458 B.C., this 
Greek trilogy, capably translated 
for modern production provides 
powerful and dramatic entertain- 
ment. Also, an instructive preface 
by Helen Karanikas. Cloth, $2.50 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF 
MARCEL AND YVETTE 
By Martha Callaghan 


Two delightful stories for chil- 
dren, written in a warm friendly 
style. Cloth, $2.00 








From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 
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om plon 


Y the time this column is 
Pi gnes the 1956 edition 

of Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia will be announced, and 
many thousands of the new sets 
will be on their way to as many 
libraries, schools, and homes. In 
many homes Compton's will be an impor- 
tant part of Christmas, and we like to 
think of it that way. 


As is our annual custom, we have done 
a special booklet describing the high lights 
of the new 1956 edition. But this year 
something has been added. Since pictures 
are such an important feature of our ency- 
clopedia, we decided to show some of 
them instead of just talking about them. 
Altogether there are about a hundred in 
the brochure—all selected from those in the 
new edition, and a number in full color. 


Around December 1, this new brochure 
will be mailed to some 40,000 librarians, in- 
cluding children’s and school librarians, ref- 
erence librarians, members of library school 
faculties, etc. If your copy does not reach 
you by December 15, won't you drop us a 
card so that we can mail you one? And if 
you are interested in young people's ency- 
clopedias, and your official title is such that 
we might not suspect it, just let us know. 
You will not only receive the brochure, but 
your name will be added to our mailing 
list so that you won't be overlooked again. 


COE 





Bi pec I See 


omment 


While I am talking about a 
mailing list I want to thank thos 
many librarians in supervisory 
positions, library schools, etc., who 
give us such wonderful co-opera 
tion in keeping it up to date. It’s 
no small job to keep track of 
10,000 librarians, 


gadabouts, and we couldn't do it without 


around some of them 


lots of help. 


A mailing list becomes a very per 
sonal thing, endowed with human vir 
sound dull ? 

A library 


mailing list is a collection of name cards 


tues and failings. Does it 


Well, it's anything but that! 


for friendly, wonderful people, and | 
love it! It's a tricky, treacherous paste 
board that 


names of our best friends! 


device purposely loses the 
One day it's 
a happy reminder of a delightful after 
noon with a group of children’s librar 
ians in a favorite city. The next it gets 
you into hot water by maliciously address 


“Miss” 


whom you have known on a first-name 


ing as some male administrator 


basis for a decade! 


And now there is just room enough left 
to ask you to look at the new edition of 
Tell 
your friends about it. And a Merry Christ 


Compton's at the first Opportunity 


mas to you and yours from your friends at 
Compton’s. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10 


ILLINOIS 
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Recollections of Herbert Putnam 
By Asa Don Dickinson 


Each of his jr nds surely has recollections as precious to him 


or her as mine are to me 


If I recall some that are superficially 


trivial or if they suggest a measure of egotism since they are my 
memories, they may to an extent be representative or help to recall 


other remembrances.* 


AS GENTLEMAN, SCHOLAR, AND FRIEND 

the late Herbert Putnam was pre-emi- 
nent. Fellow bookmen will not look upon his 
like again. My first personal contact with him 
occurred more than half a century ago, when 
I was a student at the New York State Library 
School, in the capitol at Albany. That year 
the school visited and studied libraries in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
The high point of the trip was an inspection 
of the Library of Congress in its then new 
building 
an evening reception to meet the librarian 
and some of the members of his staff 


Our entertainment was to include 


As the hour for this formal occasion ap 
proached, some of our little group of men 
students became a bit terrified and sought to 
bolster morale by a jolly dinner at an ale 
house. I decided that there and then was the 
place and time to imbibe my first julep. Its 
effect was surprising. I became like one in 
spired ; joyously placed a sprig of sugary mint 
in my lapel; and repaired to the reception in 

Asa Don Dickinson, retired librarian of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is author of The rld's Best Books 
Homer to Hemingway; Best Books of the Decade, 192¢ 
1935 and 1936-1945, all published by The Wilson Com 
pany 

* Quoted from James Gutmann's “Irwin Edman—189% 


1954——-Memories of a Friend,’ in Saturday Review Ser 
tember 3rd, 1955 
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a state of glorious euphoria. Soon I found 
myself facing Dr. Putnam as he welcomed 
His demeanor was so gracious 
that with some surprise I soon heard myself 
reciting a somewhat ribald anecdote which 
he seemed to enjoy heartily. A knot of my 
classmates meanwhile stood afar off observ 
ing my performance with blanched faces and 
shaking knees. (For many years after, | am 
told, students at the New York State Library 
School were accustomed to refer to a mint 
julep as ‘a Herbert Putnam.” ) 


Books for the Blind 


My next bit of association with Dr. Put 
nam was even more tenuous but it may have 
had far-reaching results. It occurred two or 
three years later. Then on the staff of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, I had succeeded in 
organizing there a department for the blind 
This was successful for a year or two, till the 
group of a few score blind readers had gone 
through such of the books on our shelves as 
appealed to them. Then the circulation of 
these books began rapidly to diminish. No 
funds were available a the purchase of new 
books in raised print 


his guests 


Our hopeful « xperi 
ment seemed destined to fade from a short 
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lived success into a permanent failure. Must 
our little collection of “blind books’’ gather 
dust on the shelves till a new generation of 
readers came along? It seemed so. Inquiries 
revealed that there were many such collections 
of disused blind books in the country’s larger 
public libraries, 

How could this situation be remedied? I 
was convinced that one all-inclusive collection 
of “blind books” was the answer-—a national 
circulating library for the blind. This had 
become feasible since a law had just been 
passed, enabling books for the blind to pass 
through the mails free of charge. At a gen- 
eral conference of the American Library As- 
sociation at Narragansett Pier in 1905 I pro- 
posed the establishment of such a library as 
the logical solution of this problem, The idea 
met with general acceptance and ‘‘a commit- 
tee was appointed.” Soon thereafter fate 
called me for several years to work in librar- 
ies in the Far West, and I was unable to take 
an active part in the work of that committee. 

During those years, however, the Library 
of Congress, still directed by Herbert Put- 
nam, became a national library for the blind, 
in fact though not in name. It pleases me to 
think—perhaps without much justification— 
that my talk at Narragansett sowed a seed in 
Dr. Putnam's mind which developed into the 
splendid service that the Library of Congress 
has since rendered to blind readers through- 
out the United States. 


Books for Soldiers 


In 1917 came American intervention in 
World War I. I was then a handy man in 
the book editorial department of Doubleday, 
Page and Company, Garden City, New York 
I had recently returned with my wife from a 
glorious library adventure in India, as well 
as from a distinctly inglorious effort to win 
an officer's commission at a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camp. Dr. Putnam had been ap- 

inted director of the American Library War 

rvice. I was asked to undertake a fund- 
raising campaign" Books for Soldiers’’—in 
subu Long Island. It was surprisingly 
successful and Dr. Putnam wrote me a letter 
of appreciation which pleased me so greatly 
that, burning with patriotic zeal, I responded 
with an offer of further services if, when, 
and wherever he needed me 

The call soon came. Would I meet him at 
the Harvard Club in New York, early on the 
morning of New Year's Day, 1918? Though 
a blizzard was raging, the Long Island Rail- 
road, through a merciful dispensation of 
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Providence, was running; and | made it 
Would I take charge of a dispatch office in 
Hoboken, to which books, both given and 
bought, from all over the country, could be 
directed for dispatch to our armies overseas, 
as space became available on our transports ? 
I agreed to do so, provided Doubleday would 
give me another leave of absence. Thereupon 
he handed me the key of a vacant saloon on 
the Hoboken waterfront, which had been 
already rented, for transformation into the 
Hoboken Dispatch Office. The books came 
pouring in by thousands every day and I was 
soon obliged to hire successively three other 
saloons, all of which had stood vacant and 
forlorn in those grim days of Prohibition. 

It was a tough job. The emergencies and 
dilemmas characteristic of wartime enterprises 
incessantly beset us. We struggled to send to 
the pier each day one hundred of our stand 
ard book-boxes, each containing about sev- 
enty-five carefully selected volumes. Not 
always did we succeed. Most days brought a 
letter or telegram from the Washington head 
quarters of the ALA War Service expressing 
regret that we were unable to do better, and 
suggesting that we spend less time in the 
office and more time cultivating diplomatic 
relations with generals and admirals. None 
of these irritating communications, however, 
emanated from the chief. He understood our 
difficulties, and frequently expressed appreci- 
ation for our efforts. He insisted though, that 
I take a day or two off to explain the situa- 
tion to the membership of the ALA at their 
annual conference, held that year at Saratoga 
Springs. My informal description of the rat 
race at Hoboken was well received. “Wash 
ington” urged me no more to get out and 
hobnob with admirals. 

As the end of the year 1918 approached 
we could boast of having shipped overseas 
from our office nearly a million books. And 
during the year other dispatch offices had 
been established in other seaports. These too 
were sending hundreds of thousands of books 
to our armed forces abroad. 


Dr. Putnam Overseas 


At this time Dr. Putnam went overseas to 
see what became of the books sent over, and 
what progress Burton Stevenson was making 
in the establishment in Paris of a large col 
lection of reference books for our armies 
After studying our work as a whole it became 
evident to him that we should establish a 
great clearinghouse, also in Paris, whither the 
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Herbert Putnam at the ALA dinner on 
of the Sesquicentennial of the 
Library of Congress, December 12, 1950 


OCCASION 


great mass of books for overseas should 
henceforth be directed, and whence they 
could be shipped out to units and camps as 
needed. The paper work for this task would 
be handled at the central library, which by 
the way was just across the street from the 
gardens of the president's palace. The books 
themselves would be received, stored till 
needed, and dispatched from our clearing 
house in one of the great warehouses on the 
outskirts of the city which were maintained 
by the YMCA. 

With the end of summer came a general 
hope that the end of the war was approach- 
ing. Dr. Putnam wished me to go to Paris 
and organize this clearinghouse along the 
lines that had proved effective in Hoboken. 
I agreed to do this Then came the Armistice 
Through an influential friend, Hamilton 
Holt, I managed to get a passport covering 
my wife and two young children. This caused 
delighted excitement in our family, but it 
was short-lived 

Dr. Putnam, just returned from Paris, was 
resting at the Harvard Club from the rigors 
of his experiences abroad. He wished to see 
me at once, so I made another pilgrimage to 
44th Street, where I found him in bed. He 
said that Paris was jammed with visitors, most 
of whom had legitimate business there. The 
shortages of food, beds, fuel, and all the 
amenities of life were critical throughout 
France, but most critical in Paris. Emphati- 
cally, it was no place, just then for children 
and sightseers. He convinced me. I had then 
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to go home and explain the situation to a 
disappointed family. 

On December 14 I sailed alone aboard a 
grubby and very crowded little French liner, 
along with several other uniformed ALA War 
Service workers, with William Allen White, 
and with his son Bill, then a YMCA worker 
It was a rough and dreary passage, with flu 
rife among the enlisted men in the steerage 
Mr. White, though suffering from mal de 
mer, did his best to cheer us up on Christmas 
Day by tirelessly playing sedis on the tinny 
piano in the tiny music room, After thirteen 
days of stormy seas we landed at Bordeaux 
and took the night train for Paris, where we 
arrived, ravenous, in the morning, only to 
learn that we could have no breakfast because 
we had no /ickets-pain—a typically bother 
some bit of French red tape. However, an 
American M.P. on duty at the station had a 
pocketful of sicke/s-pain, which he distrib 
uted to his hungry countrymen. 

My first day in Paris was wholly spent run- 
ning in and out of hotels to find a place to 
sleep. The sun was near the horizon before 

found an empty attic bedroom. Then | 
wandered into the quiet Madeleine for a few 
minutes’ rest before beginning the search for 
dinner. I dozed off, but was rudely awakened 
by a feather duster in the hands of an out 
raged beadle in Napoleonic garb. Thus was 
I introduced to the rigors of /a vie Parisienne 
in the last days of 1918, just before the open 
ing of the Peace Conference. By this time I 
was grateful indeed to Dr. Putnam for hav 
ing warned me not to bring the family along 
at such a time 

Next morning I paid my respects to Burton 
Stevenson, director of the American Library 
in Paris, at Numéro Dix, Rue de l’Elysée. Its 
windows overlook the palace gardens, One 
day, glancing out, I was thrilled to see Presi- 
dent Poincaré ambling along a path with 
Lady Beatty on his arm. A few steps behind 
walked Madame la Presidente on the arm of 
Admiral Beatty, with his cap very much over 
one ear. 

On that first visit Stevenson showed me 
over the library and the building which was 
its impressive setting. In happier days it had 
been the residence of the papal legate. When 
I inquired about the doors of one large cham 
ber which were double-locked and bolted and 
sealed, Stevenson assured me it was no Blue- 
beard chamber, but the consecrated chapel of 
the departed legate. He also briefed me on 
the conditions and background of my job 
We were to be the guests of the YMCA in 
one of its enormous warehouses at La Villette, 
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the slaughterhouse district of Paris, which 
one poe: cet by taking the Métro to Pont de 
Flandres-—a delightful name for a mere sub- 
way station! Thus briefed, I lost no time be- 
fore going out to La Villette, inspecting the 
quarters allotted us and the stock of boxed 
books which had already arrived there, and 
meeting the rudimentary staff and the YMCA 
official who was to be our host. 

Our quarters were in perpetual twilight on 
one of the topmost floors; and there was no 
elevator. The dimness could be made visible 
only by flashlights. Candles were forbidden, 
I bought flashlights — and flashlights. They 
were stolen faster than I could replace them. 
But one must have light, if one works with 
books. Regretfully, taking a calculated risk, 
I broke our host's regulation, bought and used 
candles and candlesticks. No one objected, 
and there was no conflagration 

Though there was no elevator, I was re- 
lieved to find that there were chables—a kind 
of power-hoist rigged on the outside of the 
building. These were operated by skilled 
workers known as chab/eurs——-husky youths 
recruited from the underworld of Paris. They 
were a privileged caste, and would brook no 
interference with their ‘mystery.’ But they 
seemed to realize that with freedom went re- 
sponsibility. We had no trouble with our 
chableurs. 

Dr. Putnam was soon back in Paris to ex- 

lain a new phase of our work which had 
sad with the Armistice. We were to co- 
operate in the task of educating the doughboy 
during the dreary months of waiting his turn 
to be transported back to God's country. 
Wherever a sizable group of soldiers was 
posted a school was to be set up. And it was 
up to the ALA to provide and service a li- 
brary at each school. Each of these libraries 
was based upon a carefully selected standard 
collection of 750 new books. Two or more 
of these collections would go to the larger 
posts, so 500 of them would be required. 
Some 375,000 new volumes had been pur- 
chased by the ALA War Service for this proj- 
ect. They must have cost approximately a 
million dollars. 

Before leaving Hoboken I had heard ru- 
mors of this plan and realized that an enor- 
mous amount of space would be needed for 
laying out 375,000 volumes, sorting and as- 
sembling them into 500 identical collections, 
each of 750 volumes. Aware of the crowded 
condition of Paris, | lost no time in calling 
upon the colleague who headed the then 
newly established dispatch office for new 
books, which was located in the vast reaches 
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of what had been the old Siegel, Cooper store 
at Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, Man 

hattan. My colleague understood, and agreed 
to assemble the five hundred identical collec 

tions in the vast empty space then at his 
disposal. 

A day or two before this enormous flood 
of books could be expected to reach France 
I heard through the underground that, for 
some reason still unknown to me, this had not 
been done. This meant that a third of a mil 
lion volumes would have to be sorted into 
five hundred identical collections after they 
reached Paris. The YMCA officials could 
give us no more space. What was to be done? 
Fortunately I had one dubious ace up my 
sleeve. Above the floor we occupied was an 
attic, in which one could barely stand upright 
But the warehouse superintendant had ex 
plicitly refused us permission to expand into 
this space. 

This was the situation when I received a 
wire from Bordeaux—a rush shipment of five 
thousand boxes of books, consigned to us, 
had arrived there and had already been loaded 
into some twenty giant camions. They were 
due to reach the outskirts of Paris early the 
next morning. Would I meet this convoy and 
guide it across Paris to the warehouse? Of 
course I agreed. But it was in some perturba 
tion that I sought the not always cooperative 
superintendant of the warehouse. I learned 
to my delight that he was not in, and was not 
expected till the following afternoon. Then 
came tense but quiet pep talks with our cha 
bleurs and other coken All agreed to re 
ort for duty at sunrise the next morning 
They kept their word, and appeared just as 
the leading camion, with me aboard, pulled 
into the warehouse yard. By the time the 
superintendent arrived on the scene nearly 
half the enormous shipment had been un 
loaded and hois‘ed into the vacant attic. He 
decided it would be best not to see what had 
occurred. Within a few days the five thou 
sand boxes had all been arranged alphabeti 
cally, according to the surname of the author 
whose books were inside. (Each box had been 
lettered in New York with this name.) The 
first few of the five hundred collections had 
been assembled a few days later, and we were 
beginning to ship them to their destinations 


Dr. Putnam in Paris 


During the cold and hungry winter of 
1917-1918, Dr. Putnam made the American 
Library in Paris his headquarters. He was 
often away from the city for days at a time, 
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on trips of inspection to Army camps where 
there were installations of ALA books. At 
the end of each day's work at the warehouse 
I would take the Métro back to the Place de 
la Concorde, to deliver the invoices of the 
day’s shipments at Stevenson's office, where I 
would receive in exchange a sheaf of orders 
covering the shipinents we were to make the 
next day. This routine and its time schedule 
were well established and Dr. Putnam was 
familiar with both. So, as I walked across 
the Place where once the guillotine was busy, 
the chief himself would often hail me with 
the joyful suggestion that we have dinner to- 
gether. As all who knew him will agree, he 
was a charming dinner companion, for he 
knew men and cities. Always his suggestion 
was accepted with alacrity, though sometimes 
I had moments of regret when the check was 
presented. I dined more frugally when alone, 
as befitted my salary. He sensed by uneasi- 
ness and soon found a way to spare me the 
twinges in my pocket-nerve; suggesting that 
I pay only for the food I ate, while he would 
pay for the wine both of us drank, in return 
for the privilege of selecting both the wine 
and the restaurant. This generous arrange- 
ment proved mutually agreeable, and we 
dined together often 

More than once, too, he came out to Flan- 
ders Bridge to have luncheon with me in the 
grimy warehouse that nestled among the city’s 
slaughterhouses. So indeed did many other 
ALA workers who had business in Paris, even 
though the food was served on tin plates 
which were laid on trestle tables without 
benefit of napery. No such food was to be 
found elsewhere in Paris. It was truly Ameri- 
can provender, as well as being copious in 
quantity and excellent in quality: ham and 
eggs, pork and beans, sausages and buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup, popovers and 
corn bread, and apple pie. Still more remark- 
able, the coffee and butter and sugar were all 
real, 

But for my chief there was one small fly 
in the ointment of our intercourse. Having 
no other raiment with me I wore always the 
uniform prescribed for the overseas personnel 
of the organization which he headed. He 
never wore it, and wished I did not, for 
being very unusual—-it provoked curiosity in 
uniform-conscious Paris. While dining we 
often overheard discussion of the subject at 
nearby tables. At one, I remember, it was 
finally agreed that I must be that fabled 
monster, a YMCA M_.P.! 

Baths were practically unattainable in Paris 
during that Spartan winter. Svengali would 
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not have minded this, but it would have been 
hard on Little Billee—and it was hard on us. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, however, were lucky 
enough to be living in an apartment with a 
bath. Two or three times the Stevensons 
were away from their apartment overnight. 
On these occasions they would hand over 
their key either to Dr. Putnam or to me. We 
would then pay a brief visit to their apart 
ment, tossing a coin to see who would have 
first chance at the tub, 

The chief's daughter, Brenda, the sculp- 
tress, was in Paris for some weeks that winter, 
sketching the visiting notables at Versailles. 
Like her father and me she had to content 
herself with a small room in a small and 
obscure hotel. More than once we paid her 
an after-dinner call —a decidedly informal 
one. It had to be. Her room was provided 
with only one chair, on which she insisted | 
should sit. Her father sat on the bed, after 
he and I had dragged her trunk out from 
under the bed for her to sit upon. Life in 
Paris was like that during the crowded, hectic 
days of that ill-starred Peace Conference. 

But at last the long, dreary winter showed 
signs of nearing its end. Along the boule- 
vards buds were swelling on lilacs and horse- 
chestnut trees, By this time the work at 
the warehouse was organized and running 
smoothly. Impatience to return home to fam- 
ily and job became stronger as the Peace Con- 
ference also neared its end. I asked Dr. Put 
name for my congé. He agreed to give it to 
me provided I would at once make a tour of 
the camps in which the most important phases 
of our work were going forward and report 
what I had seen at the annual conference of 
the ALA, which would be held at Atlantic 
City within the next few weeks 

These tasks were accomplished and—still 
garbed in the uniform the chief so abhorred 

I was at last reunited with my family and 
vacationing in the Catskills when I was in- 
formed by a friend, who was then dean of 
the Graduate School at the University of 
Pennsylvania, that their librarian had re- 
signed and that the quest for his successor 
had just begun. I wrote at once to Dr. Edgar 
Fahs Smith, then provost of the university, 
telling of my interest in the job and asking 
for an interview. On the same day I wrote 
Dr. Putnam, suggesting that, if he thought 
proper, he send Dr. Smith an endorsement 
of my application. A week or so later I had 
a very satisfactory talk with the provost and 
on October 1, thanks to the chief, I began a 
long term of service as librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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The Early Buying Policy of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia* 


By Edwin Wolf Il 


66] AM BUT A POOR ORDINARY MECHANICK 

of this city, obliged to work hard for 
the maintenance of myself, my wife, and sev- 
eral small children. When my daily labour 
is over, instead of going to the Alehouse, I 
amuse myself with the Books of the Library 
er of which I am an a Mem- 
ber."” This statement, which appeared in one 
of a series of anonymous letters in Franklin's 
Pennsylvania Gazette in the spring of 1740, 
reflected admirably the character and use of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Chances are that Franklin himself was the 
anonymous author of the letter, for in his 
Autobiography he says much the same thing 
about himself and the library. The company 
was an unique organization in colonial Amer- 
ica at the time of its founding. It was unique 
because it was brought into existence by and 
for a group of small merchants, tradesmen, 
and artisans struggling to gain wealth and 

sition, Benjamin Franklin, pragmatical and 
intellectually curious, was their leader and 
prototype. And the books these men decided 
to order for their communal use reveals more 
clearly than any other evidence their cultural 
background and interests, and in a way their 
aspirations. 

Other libraries, to be sure, had preceded 
the Library Company on the American scene, 
but they were of a different nature. Three 
college collections —- Harvard, William and 
Mary, and Yale — had already been estab- 
lished by 1731 when the company came into 
being. However, these were academic insti- 
tutions, and their books, largely the gifts of 
interested individuals in England and the 
colonies, were strongly theological in content, 
reflecting the prime purpose of the colleges, 
the education of young men for the ministry 
The selection was essentially of works which 
the colleges or the donors thought the pro- 
fessors and students ought to have, rather 
than those which the seaders wanted for 
themselves. The underlying philosophy of 
the choice was didactic, In this respect, the 





* This article is an abbreviated version of a paper 
delivered at the June 1955 American Library Association 
conference in Philadelphia. 

Po ng Wolf is Curator of the Library Company of Phila- 
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choice of books by members of the Library 
Company differed; their choice was autodi- 
dactic. The desire for the book stemmed 
from the reader. 

This was true also of the private libraries 
of which there were probably more than has 
been generally supposed. Yet these collec 
tions were the result of the interests of an 
individual rather than a group, and are rep 
resentative of the highest level of colonial 
culture, a level where the company was few 
The books in these private hands ranged 
from an overwhelming predominance of 
theological writings, such as were owned by 
the Winthrops, the Mathers, and Thomas 
Prince of Boston, to a gentleman's choice, as 
typified by William Byrd of Westover, and 
as refined and intellectualized by James 
Logan of Philadelphia. 

A few public libraries had been founded 
in various places by individual benefactors 
and on a broader scale by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
but by 1731 these collections had been de 
stroyed, dispersed, or lay dormant. At best 
they had been a few presses of theological 
books, and their cultural impact on the com 
munities in which they had been set up was 
negligible 


The Subscription Library 


It remained for Franklin and his friends 
to hit upon a scheme which would meet the 
needs of the ambitious man with a limited 
purse and no formal education. The subscrip 
tion library, in which the shareholders pooled 
their resources to secure the greatest number 
of books for their common use, proved to be 
the answer. The members had not only bor 
rowing; privileges, but also a choice of books 
attuned to their wants. So successful did the 
company prove that other localities estab- 
lished similar institutions, and by the time of 
the Revolution there were many library com- 
panies and societies scattered throughout the 
colonies. It was Franklin's opinion that 
“these libraries have improved the general 
conversation of the Americans, made the com- 
mon tradesman and farmers as intelligent as 
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most gentlemen from other countries, and 
perhaps have contributed in some degree to 
the stand so generally made throughout the 
colonies in defence of their privileges.” 

Certain it was that as the Library Company 
of Philadelphia grew, chiefly by purchase, 
partly by gift, it became the library of Phila- 
delphia, a significant and permanent part of 
the city’s intellectual resources. In a broad 
sense it was a “public” library, for while 
circulation was restricted to members, others 
were able to use books in the library. Frank- 
lin refers to the company as “the Philadelphia 
public library,” and Peter Kalm, who in 1748 
described the institution as it then existed, 
the following year sent two books in appre- 
ciation of the courtesies offered him to the 
“Bibliotheca publica, qua Philadelphia est.” 

The earliest printed record of the books in 
the collection is the 53-page, octavo catalog 
of 1741, which lists by size and in no other 
order 375 titles. That these titles represented 
a popular, democratic choice is apparent from 
the minutes of the company, which contain 
such entries as those of July 15, 1734—“a 
List of Books was drawn out and made Choice 
of, from Lists brought by several of the Com- 
mittee"’—and of April 10, 1738, when it was 
ordered “that an Advertisement be put up in 
the Library Room to acquaint the Subsc ion 
that the Directors would be willingly assisted 
in the Choice of the next Parcel of Books 
which they are to send for.’’ The standard 
— for getting books was for a list to 

made out and sent off to Peter Collinson, 
the scientist friend of Bartram and Franklin, 
who had agreed to act as the company’s vol- 
unteer London agent. Sometimes a few of 
the books asked for could not be obtained in 
the bookstores or were too expensive ; some- 
times Collinson or a member of the company 
who happened to be abroad made other sug- 
gestions. By and large, however, the collec- 
tion consisted of specific orders which origi- 
nated from the group in Philadelphia, aug- 
mented, of course, by gifts from members 
and friends. 


In selecting the titles for the first order, 
the directors asked the advice of the erudite 
James Logan, the owner of the best selected 
private library in America. There is no doubt 
that his experience and knowledge were fac- 
tors in the company’s choice. In a still un- 
published history of the Library Company, 
Dorothy F. Grimm has pointed out that many 
of the books included were also to be found 
in a list printed in John Clarke’s An Essay 
upon Study, 1731, a copy of which was ac- 
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quired by the library as early as 1735. Other 
suggestions by other writers, including John 
Locke, may also have been used, but basically 
the selection was that of the directors 


Standard Texts 


One fact of that selection becomes apparent 
from a comparison of the Library Company 
list with those of other libraries of the period 
including its succeeding sister subscription li- 
braries throughout the country. A great many 
of the works must have been recognized as 
standard texts, A very high proportion of the 
works here were to be found in Logan's li 
brary, on the shelves at Harvard and Yale, 
and to an extremely high degree in such a 
later, similar institution as the New York 
Society Library. The books of the Library 
Company differed not in individual titles, but 
rather in the predominance of certain fields 
of learning to the virtual exclusion of others. 

The 375 titles listed in the 1741 catalog 
can be roughly divided in subjects as follows: 
history 114, literature 69, science 65, theol 
ogy 38, philosophy 33, social sciences 28, 
arts 13, linguistics 10, and general 5. It is of 
more than passing interest that of the 375 
titles 84 were gifts, which, subtracted from 
the main classes,-would leave as works actu 
ally ordered: history 91, literature 55, science 
51, philosophy 28, theology 25, and social 
sciences 21. 

Several distinctive features of the com- 
pany’s selection are noteworthy. It is obvious 
that the members ordered theology with an 
extremely light hand. In comparison, the 
1723 catalog of Harvard College Library, 
with its supplements to 1735, shows that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of its books were 
theological. Yale's collection as of 1743 was 
not quite so heavy ; theology constituted half 
And as Louis B. Wright noted, in dwelling 
upon the appetite of the Puritans for works 
of divinity we sometimes forget the taste of 
Virginians for religious literature. In the pri- 
vate Virginia libraries of the seventh and 
early eighteenth century which he surveyed 
Wright found a heavy weighting of theology 
and law 

It was also unusual that the Library Com- 
pany sv purposefully avoided books in for- 
eign languages. There were only thirteen such 
in the whole library, of which ten were gifts 
The only foreign titles ordered were Grotius’ 
De Jure Belli in Latin, Don Quixote in the 
original Spanish, and Pascal's Lettres Provin- 
ciales in the original French, and in each case 
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they also owned an English translation. 
Again, by comparison, approximately one- 
half of the wor in Harvard's library were 
in foreign languages, chiefly Latin, the schol- 
ars on pe franca, and in James Logan's 
ns uy collection the percentage was even 
igher. The Library Company members, most 
of them, had little Latin and less Greek, and 
apparently no consuming desire to do much 
‘ t st. 

This shunning of the classics and emphasis 
on English was purposeful, for Franklin, 
complaining in 1789 about the priority given 
to classics at the Academy of Philadelphia 
contrary to the plans of its original ieoatian, 
stated, “As in the Scheme of the Library I 
had provided only for English Books, so in 
this new Scheme my Ideas went no farther 
than to procure the means of a Good English 
Education.” The tradesmen of Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere, as evidenced by other sub- 
scription library catalogs, did not look upon 
Latin and Greek as necessary steps up the 
social ladder. 


Information Wanted 


If they were not seeking to become “‘cul- 
tured gentleman” in the contemporary sense, 
they did want information on a vast num- 
ber of subjects. History according to the 
count, was their primary interest, and English 
history the largest subsection, but the coun- 
tries covered ranged from Denmark to Turkey 
and from Russia to Morocco, as well as col- 
lections of voyages and travels which covered 
the world. However, there was a definite 
slant to their interest. The English histories 
were written from the Whig point-of-view, 
and a large number of the others—particu- 
larly the works of the Abbé Vertot-—dealt 
with revolution and the subversion of estab- 
lished monarchies, This type of book, and in 
fact the same titles, seem to have been in 
most American libraries, public and private, 
indicating that the background for revolution 
existed in the histories most esteemed by the 
colonials. 

In the field of literature, the choice was 
based largely on contemporary popularity. 
The giants of England—-Chaucer and Shake- 
speare —- were notably lacking, but that too 
was a reflection of contemporary taste, for 
the old poets had not yet become the critics’ 
delight and the schoolboys’ terror. The list 
of belle-lettristic works they bought reads like 

and is in fact-—a rollcall of yesteryear's 
bestsellers. Louis B. Wright noted the same 
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fact, and observed succinctly, ‘In general, the 
most commonly found literary works werc 
not books by the greatest authors.” 

It was the Augustans, then gleaming un 
tarnished, who caught the fancy of the Phila 
delphians. The shelves of long, dull poems, 
now forgotten, were relieved by the works of 
Dryden, Pope, and a few others of more last 
ing fame; and, as the best expression of 
Whig, middle-class thinking, clearly pre- 
sented and full of good common sense, peri- 
odical essays from the Spectator, Tatler, and 
Guardian. 

As unusual as the small number of theo 
logical works in the library was the compara 
tively high —— of scientific ones. The 
collection was formed at the very time when 
the flowering of the age of scientific inquiry, 
initiated by Descartes, had reached so ad 
vanced a stage in England that for the first 
time a scientist—-Newton-——was being widely 
hailed as one of the British immortals. And 
the members of the Library Company were 
from the beginning ardent Newtonians. Like 
Franklin they were serious ‘‘natural philoso- 
phers” of the experimental school. So, with 
a sound selection of the essential books in 
the pure and applied sciences and, as time 
went on, scientific oo as well, the 
company became in fact the first scientific 
society in Philadelphia. It is frequently for 
gotten that the ‘‘several of us,’’ referred to by 
Franklin in his first letter on electricity to 
Collinson in 1747 as making electrical ex 
periments, were identified by him in a foot 
note as ‘of the Library Company.” 

If they were basically Newtonian in natural 
philosophy, they were equally Lockeian in 
speculative philosophy. The only editorial 
comment in the whole printed catalog of 
1741 follows the entry of Locke's Essay upon 
Human Understanding Esteemed the best 
Book of Logick in the World.” Except for 
Pope and the Abbé Vertot, Locke was repre 
sented by more titles in the library than any 
other author, and his important successors, 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, also found favor 
with the Library Company members. Phila 
delphia, greatly influenced by the utopian 
dreams of its founder, the Quaker Penn, and 
morally dominated by the liberal, tolerant, 
humanitarian principles of the Quakers, re 
ceived comforting support from the doctrines 
of Locke and his followers 

These were the general characteristics of 
the collection which the members of the Li 
brary Company gathered for their own use in 
the first ten years of their cooperative venture 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Denmark’s Literary Conscience 


By P. M. 


HAT PLACE CAN THE CREATIVE WRITER 
HAVE in a twentieth century utopia ¢ 
In a modern materialistic, mechanized state 
he might be excluded, for he is materially 
and mechanically worthless. As the Swiss 
critic, Fritz Strich, has said, the poet does not 
consent to be a cog in the wheel of a machine. 
Under contemporary conditions the imagin- 
ative writer is essentially subversive. He is 
rarely satisfied with the status quo; he is try- 
ing to inculcate ideas into his readers; one 
way or another, he is trying to subvert society 
as it is. What is more, critics require the poet 
to be subversive, for if he is imitative and 
without original thought, if he accepts tradi- 
tion and has no ideal of his own, they hesitate 
to classify him as a writer of significance 
Nevertheless, one can say categorically that 
literature in Denmark is looked upon as a 
communal good. It is the good fortune of 
contemporary Danish writers that their prede- 
cessors established such a rich literary tradi- 
tion and won such respect for literature in 
Denmark that the attitude of Danes toward 
literature and creative writers today is a lib- 
eral one. And it is a fact that socially con- 
scious literature, coupled with a growing 
belief in the social responsibility of the in- 
dividual and the belie? in planning for the 
future, has helped make Denmark the utopian 
state it is today. A prejudiced reader may 
counter that Denmark is not utopia, but it 
cannot be disputed that the Danes, like their 
Scandinavian brothers, are actively trying to 
establish an ideal state by alleviating social 
evils and by creating a reasoned society. If 
the Danes have not achieved their ideal, they 
at least conceive an ideal state toward which 
they are working 
While much can be gained and has been 
gained by protesting injustices and social evils 
through political, social, philosophical, and 
religious channels, the Danish literature of 
social protest demonstrates that such evils are 
perhaps most successfully attacked not by 
mere exposition, analysis, and complaint, but 
through a vivid portrayal by an imaginative 
writer. In particular, the socially conscious 
literature from the turn of the century (and 
more specifically the literature of social indig- 
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nation) has been successful both in being 
accepted by the general public and in having 
the hopes and ideals which motivated it real 
ized in daily life. 


Socially Conscious Writers 


Foremost among socially conscious writers 
fifty years ago was Martin Andersen Nexo, 
whose anthropocentric works made a plea for 
a well ordered, materialistic society, He saw 
his early philosophy take form in the social 
planning which we recognize as an essential 
characteristic of all of Scandinavia today 
Specific social evils have been exposed and 
in no smaJ! part alleviated in Denmark by a 
series of remarkable prose works, such as 
Jeppe Aakjar's Vredens Born (Children of 
Wrath), which delineated insufferable condi 
tions to which Danish farm laborers were 
subjected, and Johan Skjoldborg's En Strids 
mand (A Fighter), which pleaded the cause 
of the tenant farmer. The novels of Ander 
sen Nexo, ef al, are outstanding examples of 
a socially conscious literature which has ethi 
cal and aesthetic value, which has helped to 
make Denmark a socially conscious nation, 
and which has impressed on Danish readers 
the practical sealioans e of imaginative liter 
ature for a changing society. Because of the 
quality and effect of Danish literature written 
two, three, and four decades ago, therefore, 
Denmark is willing to tolerate writers of the 
most varying shades of opinion and even 
writers who tread on the lares and penates of 
the bourgeoisie. 


That Denmark has a literary conscience is 
readily demonstrated by a perusal of statistics 
on publishing and libraries. It would seem 
that what has been called the primary read 
ing public—the public which reads literature 
firsthand and is not merely aware of litera 
ture — is percentagewise larger in Denmark 
than in any other country except Iceland 
(which is far and away the most literate na 
tion in the world). Denmark, with a popu 
lation of 4,300,000, published some 3,000 
books in 1954, whereas the United States of 
America with a population of 160,000,000 
sublished about 12,000 books. (These abso 
ute figures of course overstate the case, since 
there are some titles which any state irrespec 
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tive of size must necessarily publish and 
which tend to increase the per capita publica- 
tion in smaller countries. ) 

Danish library statistics are still more en- 
lightening with regard to the role of the book 
in Denmark. In 1953, Denmark had 1,323 

blic libraries large and small, not includ- 
ing 217 children’s libraries. In 1952-1953 
some 675,000 registered adult borrowers 
withdrew nearly 16,000,000 volumes and 
nearly 200,000 children withdrew some 
6,000,000 more from children’s libraries. 

The financial support given to libraries 
attests the Danish conviction that libraries are 
desirable above many other institutions. In 
1953-1954 community subsidies to public li- 
braries amounted to over 13,600,000 crowns; 
they were augmented by over one million 
crowns from other sources and finally by a 
large state subsidy. The state subsidy for the 
current fiscal year is nearly 8,000,000 crowns. 
(In 1948-1949 it was less than 4,000,000 
crowns.) When the purchasing power of the 
crown (value 14 cents) is taken into consid- 
eration, these sums seem very large. What is 
more, there are separate subsidies for research 
and university Tibea ies, as well as for the 
children’s libraries. 

The book seems well ensconced in Den- 
mark, But what responsibility does Danish 
society feel towards Danish authors? There 
are no sinecures for Danish writers, and the 
renowned Carlsberg Fund contributes noth- 
ing to the support of imaginative writing. As 
a consequence, Danish writers sometimes be- 
wail their lot. Writers of any prominence in 
Denmark are, however, the objects of an en- 
lightened state support in the form of annual 
grants. The grants are not munificent, but 
they do augment sinall incomes and allow 
por Bin to devote at least a considerable part 
of their time to writing. 

The first major source of state support is 
provided by the so-called finance law (Fin- 
ansloven) which grants subsidies, generally 
of a few thousand crowns, to writers of 
stature, 

A second source of subsidies is a fund 
which is the equivalent of 5 per cent of the 
annual state subsidy to public libraries; it 
was established by a recent law providing 

that Danish writers are to be remunerated in 
_ proportion to the number of their books 
which are found on public library shelves. It 
had long been a complaint of Danish writers 
that they did not receive their just due in roy- 
alties because the pulslic depended on public 
libraries to supply them with books. The new 
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law was preceded by a great deal of discus- 
sion, but it seems to be a satisfactory solution. 
It does of course put an extra responsibility 
upon the librarian who selects books to be 
purchased, for he is not only making a deci- 
sion for his own library but contributing to 
the decision as to which authors should re- 
ceive state su : 

Booksellers “lending libraries’ also make 
a contribution to the Danish Authors’ Fund. 
In 1953-1954, this contribution amounted to 
18,500 crowns, distributed among 87 Danish 
authors whose books were represented by at 
least 50 volumes in the combined lending 
libraries. In addition to these more or less 
regular sources of income there are several 
privately established stipends (Legater) 
which are available to authors annually— 
some upon application, some upon the recom- 
mendation of a committee. 


Financial Opportunities 


The Danish author has a number of oppor- 
tunities to support himself by his pen. He is 
assured of royalties from books and from 
articles in periodicals. In contrast to prac- 
tices existing in the United States, even so- 
called little magazines pay their contributors. 
Every day the principal newspapers of the 
country print (as their fewilleton) cultural 
articles on a high _— and pay well for 
such contributions. Specialists and experts in 
various fields write these so-called chronicles 
(Kronikker) for the newspapers, but since 
the feuilleton frequently pertains to the arts, 
imaginative writers have rather easy access to 
it. 

In publishing literary criticism, newspapers 
a still another source of income for 
some writers. A number of leading critics, 
like Jacob Paludan and Tom Kristensen, are 
also well known imaginative writers. Al- 
though Danish criticism is not commercial- 
ized, it reflects the partisan nature of the 
Danish press. This situation increases the 
number of outlets for critical articles; each 
of the leading half-dozen shades of political 
opinion in Copenhagen has its own organ. 

An occasional source of income is the jubi- 
lee book published on special occasions for 
Danish firms, societies, or agencies. 

The Danish state radio transmits a large 
amount of literary material of high quality: 
plays, short stories, and poetry. The short 
stories and poetry are often read by their au- 
thors. At least one author has an opportunity 
to use the mass medium of radio every day. 
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What is more, the Danish radio pays 1 per 
cent of its income to the Danish Authors’ 
Society. 

We have concerned ourselves with many 
positive aspects of the literary situation, but 
they have Soon impersonal and of a general 
nature. Let us now ask who reads what? It 
is extremely difficult to establish with any 
exactness which books are read and in what 
quantity. It is easier to determine what sorts 
of books are read by what sorts of people. 

In the intensely interesting sociological re- 
port of the Danish Youth Commission (Ung- 
domskommissionen) entitled Den Danske 
Ungdom, published in 1951, there is consid- 
erable information about the reading habits 
of young Danes. Two bits of evidence are 
striking: first, that nearly one-third of the 
persons investigated gave reading as their 
principal leisure activity; and secondly, that 
there is a great discrepancy in reading tastes 
between Copenhagen and the rural areas, 

The statistics are on the reading of Danes 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. 
The persons investigated were carefully 
chosen to represent all political, social, and 
economic segments of the population. Insofar 
as the statistics reflect the reading habits of 
Danes between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
four they have some validity. Although most 
of the mature population is left out of con- 
sideration, its literary taste is indicated, if we 
assume that at least the direction of literary 
taste is set by the age of twenty-four. We 
must bear in mind that these first statistics 
are from December 1946, a time when Den- 
mark was still recoiling from the German 
occupation. We must also remember that the 
reading of specific books over any short 

riod of time, in-this case a month or two, 
is Often affected by advertising techniques 
and by the ephemeral popularity of some 
recently published books. That Margaret 
Mitchell was the most frequently mentioned 
writer in Copenhagen in December 1946 
does of course not mean that her name would 
appear in any similar statistical study today. 

e statistics nevertheless give us consider 
able insight into the sort of literature that is 
most popular in Denmark. The thirty most 
frequently mentioned authors in Copenhagen 
were (in December 1946): * 

Margaret Mitchell, American 

Frank G. Slaughter, American 

A. J. Cronin, English 

Hans Martin, Dutch 

— Bech Nygaard, Danish 
ric Knight, English 

Alexandre Dumas, pére, French 

Margit Séderholm, Swedish 
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Lloyd C. Douglas, American 
John Steinbeck, American 
Martin Andersen Nexo, Danish 
Ernest Hemingway, American 
Sally Salminen, Finnish-Danish 
Trygve Gulbranssen, Norwegian 
Rudyard Kipling, English 
Jacob Paludan, Banish 
Victor Hugo, French 
Jack London, American 
Charles Dickens, English 
Louis Bromfield, American 
Erich Maria Remarque, German 
Radclyffe Hall, English 
Carit Etlar (Carl Brosbell) 
19th century Danish juvenile writer 
Richard Llewellyn, English 
Hakon Mielche, Danish travel literature 
Aage Krarup Nielsen, Danish travel lit- 
erature 
Alice T. Hobart, American 
Kelvin Lindemann, Danish 
Daphne du Maurier, English 
Rudolf Bruhn, Danish juvenile writer 


The thirty most frequently mentioned au 
thors in the rural areas were: 


Morten Korch, Danish 

Leonard Stromberg, Swedish 

Johanne Korch, Danish 

Sally Salminen, Finnish-Danish 

Trygve Gulbranssen, Norwegian 

Rudolf Bruhn, Danish juvenile writer 

Carit Etlar (Carl Brosbell), Danish 19th 
century juvenile writer 

Frank G. Slaughter, American 

Tora Feuk, Swedish 

Defoe Campe, English-Swiss juvenile 
writer 

Jakob Bech Nygaard, Danish 

Margit Séderholm, Swedish 

Hans Martin, Dutch 

Lloyd C. Douglas, American 

Alexandre Dumas, pére, French 

Eric Knight, English 

Valborg Dahl, Danish juvenile writer 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, American juvenile 
writer 

Richard Holm, Danish 

Lars Nielsen, Danish 

A. J. Cronin, English 

Frederick Marryat, English juvenile writer 

Margaret Mitchell, American 

Howard Pyle, American juvenile writer 

Edgar Rice Burroughs, American juvenile 
writer 

Thomas Olesen Lokken, Danish 

Anna Baadsgaard, Danish juvenile writer 

P. Hansen Skovmoes, Danish 

Jules Verne, French juvenile writer 

Martin Andersen Nexo, Danish 


More significant with regard to the current 
reading habits of the general public are the 


1 The following information is noteworthy. Persons who 
had read one or more books during the preceding month: 


Copenhagen Rural Areas 


Men 20-24 
unmarried 67% 57% 
married 67% 58% 
Women 20-24 
unmarried 68% 48% 
married 57% MAG 











statistics provided by Carl Thomsen, city li- 
brarian of Copenhagen, on the books bor- 
rowed from one of the branch libraries in 
Copenhagen during the fiscal year 1952- 
1953. The tota: circulation of the library 
during the = in question was 159,487 
volumes. There is no information available 
regarding the ages or professions of the bor- 
rowers, but they may be taken to represent a 
cross section of Danish urbanites.” 


Karen Aabye, Danish 2575 
Leck Fischer, Danish 2020 
Aage Dons, Danish 1705 
A. J. Cronin, English 1475 
John Steinbec «, American i470 
Pearl S. Buck. American 1430 
Ivar Lo-Johansson, Swedish 1310 
Martin Andersen Nexo, Danish 1275 
Moa Martinse.n, Swedish 1270 
Johannes V. jensen, Danish 1215 
Rudyard Kipling, English 1155 
Jack London, American 1145 
Olle Hedberg, Swedish 1135 
Nils Nilsson, Danish 1105 
Johannes Buchholtz, Danish 1040 
Thit Jensen, Danish 985 
Vilhelm Moberg, Swedish 965 
Ernest Hemingway, American 905 
Jules Romains, French 880 
Knut Becker, Danish 870 
Agnes von Krusenstjerna, Swedish 865 
Palle Lauring, Danish 840 
Harry Seiberg, Danish 825 
Graham Greene, English 820 
Henrik Pontoppidan, Danish 800 
John Galsworthy, English 760 
Tove Ditlevsen, Danish 730 
Sigurd Hoel, Norwegian 730 
Sally Salminen, Finnish-Danish 720 
Conan Doyle, English 710 
J. B. Priestley, English 705 


We notice immediately that in the first list 
Danish authors seemed to fare poorly with 
the public, anc that with two exceptions, 
namely Martin Andersen Nexo and Jacob 
Paludan, the leading figures of twentieth cen- 
tury Danish literature were unrepresented. 
Jacob Paludan, whose Jorgen Stein is consid- 
ered by many critics to be the most significant 
Danish novel since the first World War, was, 
however, unmentioned in rural Denmark, 
while a triumvirate of aesthetically worthless 
writers (the two Korchs and the Swedish- 
American Leonard Strémberg) who have 
written vast numbers of novels that follow 
set patterns and all have happy endings, have 
many rural readers, Paludan was in thirty- 
seventh place on the more recent list. 

From both lists we conclude that the mar- 
ket for translated literature is very great. The 
large number of foreign titles contradicts the 


*A check of the books by the same authors lent from 
another branch library during September 1954, produced 
statistics reinforcing those given here. 





rather widespread belief that literature is be- 
coming constantly more nationalized in the 
twentieth century. There is no prejudice 
against foreign literature among the Danish 
reading public even though, in viewing the 
first list, we discount the overwhelming popu 
larity of translations because of the aftermath 
of the war. 


Contents Most Im portant 


The national origins of books seem still to 
be less important than their contents. The 
books which are translated do not always rep 
resent the highest standards of belles-lettres 
abroad, The literature which is most popular 
is on the whole light reading. In the more 
recent list, covering reading by adults of all 
ages, Danish popular literature of a rather 
high level tops the list, while foreign best 
sellers, chiefly from the United States, Eng 
land, and Sweden make a good showing.* 

It is puzzling that certain well known and 
widely read twentieth-century Danish writers 
are missing from the first list. Johannes V 
Jensen and Henrik Pontoppidan, both Nobel 
— winners, do not appear, whereas the 
ormer is in tenth place and the latter in 
twenty-fifth place on the more recent list. The 
important twentieth-century Danish play 
wrights Kaj Munk and Kjeld Abell, are men 
tioned on neither list. No Danish writer 
makes the grade because of his poetry. The 
significant younger writers H. C. Branner and 
Martin A. Hansen are similarly slighted, al 
though Branner appears in thirty-third place 
on the more recent list. Only Martin Ander 
sen Nexo has really been able to bridge the 
gap between the critical ideal and popular 
taste. He was able to write a story which had 
a wide appeal, which contained a powerful 
social message, but ait the same time had in 
trinsic value when judged by literary stand 
ards, 

What of the Danish writers born since 
1914? Save for Tove Ditlevsen, none have 
been able to make the synthesis achieved by 
Andersen Nexo. From the evidence at hand 
it would seem that younger writers must wait 
for their large audiences. In the interim, 
Denmark will continue to support its younger 


* Foreign authors whose works were borrowed more than 
500 times were, in order of frequency: Sigrid Undset 
Norw.. Stefan Zweig, Ger PM. Dostojevskii, Russ 
Hans Pallada, Ger., C. S. Forester, Eng., Evelyn Waugh 
Eng., Jan Fridegird, Sw., W. Somerset Maugham, Eng 
F. Marcryat, Eng.. Howard Spring, Eng., Rider Haggard 
Eng., Charles Dickens, Eng., Arnold Bennett, Eng., R I 
Stevenson, Eng., Erskine Caldwell, Am., Rosamond Leh 
mann, Eng 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Voice for the Small Library 


By Leo T. Dinnan 


HE ASSUMPTION that detecting overdue 
books is the only important reason for 
circulation records may approximate the truth 
in a large library, and for that reason many 
large libraries have adopted one or another 
of the ‘transaction number’ charging systems 
which do that particular job rather well. It is 
obvious from pi article in the April Wilson 
Library Bulletin that Herbert Goldhor doesn't 
regard any of the present systems as ideal, 
but he does seem to regard the transaction 
number idea as the base for an ideal system 
In a small library, however, which owns 
only one copy of most books and where any 
detailed subject is limited to a very few books, 
the question of book control becomes a vital 
reference consideration, and is the real weak 
point of all transaction number systems 
Let us say that a patron needs some very 
specific information. In a large library this 
can often be developed from several equally 
valid sources, but in the small library it very 
often narrows down to one book or pamphlet. 
Naturally, one seldom calls the present bor- 
rower directly for the information, though 
that sometimes happens when the situation 
merits it. Usually he takes a reserve for the 
book, knowing that it is not lost and that it 
can be had on demand should the patron fail 
to return it on time 
In the presently favored transaction num- 
ber systems (and whatever modifications of 
them could be devised according to Mr. Gold 
hor's criteria), no absolute knowledge of lost 
books is possible (or at least practicable) ex 
cept by prolonged searching foliated by the 
presumption of loss. Likewise, no attempt to 
ocate a book in circulation has much chance 
of success except by reading through the 
whole pase record of loans, an impos- 
sible task under ordinary circumstances 


Books may, as we all know, be stolen from 
almost any library by the fairly simple expedi- 
ents of concealment or boldness. However, 
there is an element of risk except with the 
transaction number systems, where theft can 
be done very easily without much chance of 
detection. One needs only charge out the 
book he wants, then on another day, prefer 
ably in a new dating period, charge out an 
other inexpensive book and switch transaction 


Leo Dinnan is Librarian of the Morley Library, Paines 
ville, Ohio 
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(date) cards, He can then return the inex 
pensive volume, thus clearing the record on 
the book he plans to keep. When he receives 
the overdue notice on the inexpensive book, 
he only insists innocently that he is sure he 
brought it back. Sure enough, after a search, 
the book is found and his record is cleared, 
and unless he overworks this method, he is 
certain not to be detected. 

Two other of Mr. Goldhor’s criteria em 
phasize the generally true principle that time 
is money, and time spent on “busy work 
can't be spent on serving the public. While 
generally true, this overlooks one rather im 
rortant fact about a small library: the circu 
ation desk must be manned every minute the 
library is open whether there is anyone to 
serve or not. There are certain limits on the 
kinds of work which can profitably be done 
at the desk during this p ioe time. In the 
average small library, however, sorting and 
filing circulation and slipping books can usu- 
ally be fitted in without any appreciable loss 
to public service and this is a distinct gain 
over machine methods, where capital costs are 
high. This is especially true when the need 
for book control is also considered 

One of Mr. Goldhor's criteria emphasizes 
that an ideal system should make easier re 
newals, reserves, circulation count by classes 
and a record of circulations per book, On all 
those counts, the book card system is infinitely 
superior to the transaction number system 
As a matter of fact, none of these steps is 
incorporated into the transaction number sys 
tems, and while it is true that they can be 
handled outside the circulation system, they 
can't be handled very efficiently apart from it 

Renewals are not made under the transac 
tion number systems. The loan period is usu 
ally extended and the borrower can usually 
return the book and charge it out again if he 
really wants to. Renewals are not a serious 
matter when the book stock is large enough 

Reserves, however, are a different story 
In such systems they depend greatly on the 
memory of the desk staff and the frequency 
of searches to compensate for failures in that 
memory. At best, the set-up on reserves is 
faulty and does not really guarantee the 
patron reserving the book that he will get it 
next. Of course the difficulty decreases with 
the duplication of copies, but in a small li 
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brary it is of very great importance, and the 
book card system for reserves is almost fool- 
proof, 

Circulation records by classes may be of 
rather slight value, but use made of a given 
book is often quite important for pur 
of discarding or collection allocation. In li- 
braries where special collections like YP are 
fluid, the condition and date of acquisition 
are not really enough of a guide to the usage 
since the book was placed in that collection. 

In summary, until a system is devised 
which really meets the needs of the small 
library and does for it what the book card 
system now does and the transaction number 
systems do not do, the small library would do 
well to stick to the book card system, aided 
perhaps by the Gaylord or some other ma- 
chine, but fundamentally using the available 
labor of its desk staff, which must be on the 
job anyway. The old adage that a bargain is 
only a bargain if you need the goods still 
applies, and in spite of ideal systems or cri- 
teria for them, titne is only money if you have 
a market for your time. 


THE EARLY BUYING POLICY 
OF THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 318) 


While the number of books grew from 375 
titles in 1741 to 2,033 in 1770, the general 
character of the collection remained as it had 
been. An interest in history remained pre- 
dominant, but more and more pamphlets on 
the contemporary American scene were pur- 
chased as they came out, reflecting the mem- 
bers’ rise in status from onlookers to partici- 
= in the government of the province. In 
iterature the policy of buying the most popu- 
lar current books continued, and Fielding, 
Richardson, Smollett, Gray, and Johnson 
made their due appearance in the library. 
However, as strictly scientific institutions like 
the Pennsy!vania — and the American 
Philosophical Society began to function and 
form their own libraries, the need for scien- 
tific books became less, and the high propor- 
tion of them in the Library Company was not 
maintained. Yet, the three major distinctive 
features of the earliest choice were constant ; 
comparatively few theological works were 
added, almost no books in a language other 
than English were bought, and the radical, 
Whig tone of the selection was continued. 
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DENMARK'S LITERARY 
CONSCIENCE 


(Continued from page 322) 


writers, even though those writers address a 
small primary public. 

In Denmark, as elsewhere, the criticism is 
often voiced that modern poetry is becoming 
more abstract and esoteric——that poetry con 
sequently can reach only diminishing audi 
ences which possess the prerequisites for un- 
derstanding the new verse. While statistics 
might seem to bear this out, editions of poems 
in Denmark are nevertheless about as large 
as editions of ms in the United States 
Established publishing houses, especially Gyl- 
dendal, publish many volumes of verse annu- 
ally. And there are bright spots on the hori 
zon. Paul la Cour’s Fragmenter af en daghog 
(Fragments of a Diary), a series of aphoristic 
reflections on poetry by one of Denmark's 
leading contemporary poets, which was first 
published in 1948, has now sold some 9,000 
copies. Such popularity is notable, for only a 
few thousand copies are printed and sold of 
the average novel. 

The writer in Denmark need not despair 
of the future. 


* In Denmark, as elsewhere, the film, which is an exten 
sion of the book, has a much greater mass influence than 
the book, since it requires less exertion of the imagination 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Between the first and the thirty-first 
When the year draws close to an end 
Comes a pause in the rush of daily routines 
For the meeting and greeting of friends 


I hear in the hallway beside me 
The clatter and scuffle of feet 

And I relish that moment of silence 
Just before two supermen meet 


From the desk I can see the door open 
Wide enough that they come in abreast, 
And laughter and cold air mingle 

To hit me right in the chest. 


A dash for the shelves—and then quiet 
As card numbers are gaily transposed 
And a shower of mist envelopes me 
As a hankle misses a nose 


Ah, the children will live in my memory 

And linger forever and aye 

But they'll never keep me from wishing you 

A bright, happy Christmas Day. 
(Apologies to Longfellow) 


Grace B. Spear, Children’s Librarian 
Carondelet Branch Library 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Is Light Fiction Really Such A Menace?" 


By William Lowndes 


SCUSSION OF FICTION STANDARDS in 
public libraries has been so prevalent 
in the professional press of librarianship that 
there seems little justification for renewing 
it once more. Everything, it would seem, has 
been said on the subject that requires to be 
said. Subliterature has been defined, the mis- 
sion of municipal libraries has been stressed, 
and the rights and wrongs of providing 
ple with what they want, or what we 
think they should have, have been thoroughly 
investigated. Why start it all again? 

I do so because I believe this question of 
fiction standards to be a relative one which 
cannot be assessed by any cut-and-dried cri- 
teria. And the point was emphasized for me 
recently, when I read Edmund Wilson's C/as- 
sics and Commercial. This volume consists 
of an imposing collection of critical notices 
about books and authors, and in one or two 
chapters, Mr. Wilson delivers himself of a 
fierce diatribe against detective stories. 

“The reading of detective stories” he says, 
“is simply a kind of vice that for silliness and 
minor ae a ranks somewhere between 
smoking and crossword puzzles. . . . With so 
many Ene books to be read, so much to be 
studied and known, there is no need to bore 
ourselves with this rubbish.” 

Now Mr. Wilson is a literary figure of 
some standing. He is, too, something of an 
Anglo-phobe — Dorothy L. Sayers he dis- 
misses as dull and commonplace, while con- 
fessing that Raymond Chandler's Farewell, 
My Lovely is the only one of a large selection 
of detective stories that he has read with 
enjoyment. But this is by the way. Quite ob- 
viously, he is very much at home with Proust 
and James Joyce. But why must he despise 
fiction on a less exalted plane? Why must he 
ignore the fact that lesser intelligences than 
his own may conceivably derive some benefit 
from the kind of books he derides ? 

And why, inter alia, do so many librarians 
ignore the same fact ? 

I have said that fiction standards are rela- 
tive, and I believe this to be the crux of the 
whole matter. As librarians, we can empha- 
size our educational mission until we're blue 


* Reprinted from the July 1953 issue of The Librarian 
and Book World. 


William Lowndes is Borough Librarian of Bebington, 
Cheshire, England. 
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in the face. But we can't ignore the fact that 
a substantial number of our borrowers are not 
sufficiently educated to appreciate the reading 
standards we ourselves consider desirable. 
They have standards which are lower. But 
must we pass them haughtily on to the two- 
penny libraries because they like romances, 
westerns, and detective stories? We may 
frown on Zane Grey and duplicate Dumas 
on our shelves—and these authors may have 
precisely the same effect on two readers of 
differing intellects. We may laugh at the 
little old lady who confessed to me that a 
novel by Ruby M. Ayres had made life seem 
more beautiful to her. And yet we will add 
books like Memoirs of Hecate County to our 
fiction shelves, believing them to be an in- 
tegral part of our cultural mission. I think 
we're kidding ourselves, 

Obviously there is a line to be drawn. No 
one in his senses would encourage the type of 
subnormal intelligence which feeds on paper 
backed shockers, comic strips, and pseudo 
science fiction. When material such as this 
appears in book form we, as librarians, can 
recognize it and reject it without hesitation. 
There are novels which elevate crime into the 
realm of dignified adventure, or whose por- 
nographic content is disguised by only the 
thinnest veneer. They are “‘subliterature,”’ 
and they are obviously not our province. But 
the romantic novel, the western, and the de- 
tective story are mostly above this level. We 
can, if we wish (and we should wish) be 
selective when choosing them. But are we 
completely right in looking at them from the 
ivory tower of a pass in English literature, or 
an arts degree? Who are we to assess their 
effect on less literary minds than our own? 
Where the best of such novels are concerned, 
that effect may conceivably be beneficial 
simply because standards of appreciation are 
so relative. Continual addiction to light 
novels may breed a form of mental laziness 
in a well educated man; but surely it cannot 
be true of a barely literate reader! 

We often hear it said that if we provide 
only the best fiction, borrowers will be per- 
suaded to read only the best. This is another 
of those cut-and-dried formulae which some- 
how don’t ring true. Are we to believe that 
if a reader can’t find Ellery Queen or Zane 

(Continued on page 330) 
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A Puzzling Problem 


By Martin Erlich 


I’ GREEK MYTHOLOGY we may read about 

one of the most famous beauty contests of 
all time. The shepherd Paris was asked to de- 
cide which of the three goddesses, Minerva, 
Juno, or Venus, was the most beautiful. After 
each goddess attempted to bribe judge Paris, 
the shepherd tossed the golden apple to Ve- 
nus, for she had promised him the fairest 
woman for his wife. As we know, the prom- 
ised wife turned out to be none other than 
Helen, already a married woman. The sub- 
sequent elopement of Paris and Helen led to 
the Trojan War—all this because of a beauty 
contest ! 

All contests do not necessarily lead to wars, 
but contests whether of beauty, brain, or 
brawn, have been with us for countless ages 
and are likely to be with us for countless more. 
Their popularity is past questioning and their 
influence on society is not negligible. One 
person out of every three will enter a contest 
at one time or other. Each year 14,000,000 
households complete a sentence in twenty-five 
words or less, complete the last line of a tricky 
jingle, or stake their hopes on a box-top and 
a catchy slogan. Their mail insures the em- 
ployment of 700 postmen. One national con- 
test has drawn as many as 27,000,000 entries. 

The rabid contestant reads contest maga- 
zines, joins clubs, holds conventions, and even 
hires advisers, Sometimes they even win! All 
major contests are now run by professional 
organizations, such as the Reuben H. Don- 
nelly Corporation of Chicago. These profes- 
sional organizations handle about forty con- 
tests a year, including 75 per cent of the 
nation-wide competitions. 

While it is true that contests have plagued 
libraries long before 1933, that depression 
year is often referred to as the year which 
witnessed the emergence of the modern puz- 
zle contest era, In 1937 the makers of Old 
Gold cigarettes conceived the idea of running 
a picture puzzle contest with prizes — 
an amazing $100,000. The unemployed ha 
plenty of spare time and a desperate need for 
any part of the offered prize money. Accord- 
ing to one account: 

More than two million people entered the contest. 


By the time the smoke had cleared away, solutions 
were being hawked in Times Square and public li- 
Martin Erlich is Reference Librarian in the History and 
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braries all over the nation had been forced to limit 
each person's time at the dictionary lectern to fifteen 
minutes. Five thousand copies of Webster's Un 
abridged were worn out nevertheless, and so were 
the mailmen at the post-office substation that han 
dled thirty million letters in a period of only four 
months. 


The Contestant Problem 


The puzzle contestant has presented a prob- 
lem of ever increasing importance to the pub 
lic library. Titles of some of the articles which 
have appeared on the subject in library jour- 
nals reflect prevailing attitudes: “The Pestif- 
erous Contest,”’ ‘‘Is it Service ?”’ ““What About 
Puzzle Maniacs?” “The Cross Word Puzzle 
Versus the Public Library,” and an occasional! 
defiant “In Defense of Puzzle Fans.” Al- 
though the articles generally agree that puz- 
zle fans are a nuisance and disrupt library 
service, they nevertheless agree that the |i- 
brary has some responsibility for making its 
resources and services available to contestants 
Just how much service the library feels it 
should provide, however, varies greatly. 

Throughout the 1930's the attitude of the 
public library toward the puzzle fan seemed 
to be more friendly than in the 1940's and 
early 1950's. Several reasons for this are ap 
parent in the literature on the subject. First, 
libraries in the 1930's operated on extremely 
low budgets, and they felt that they could ill 
afford to alienate the tax-paying puzzle fan, 
even if he were generally unemployed. Sec- 
ondly, the public library was in desperate 
need of publicity which would bring its re 
sources and services to the public's attention 
It was hoped that the publicity which resulted 
from the incursions of contestants upon the 
libraries would somehow bring increased 
budget appropriations. It is impossible to say 
if this actually occurred. 

The experiences of some public libraries in 
dealing with these contests are worth relating 
The Wilson Library Bulletin ran a contest in 
1933 on the question of refusing service to 
puzzle and contest workers in order to reserve 
the reference section for more serious stu- 
dents. In five hundred words or less, the win 
ning letters agreed that the puzzle fan should 
be helped because this was probably his first 
contact with the library and there was the 
future hope of converting him into a bona 
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fide patron. The letters generally agreed that 
a time limit should be put on the use of refer- 
ence tools by contestants. One winning letter 
stated 
My inclination would be to give not only time but 
encouragement to the despised puzzle workers, you 
may be keeping some boy from prison, some eirl 
from breaking her mother’s heart, you may be bring 
ing comfort to some lonely, idle old man 
Puzzle contests as a means of preventing or 
combating juvenile delinquency is certainly 
an interesting suggestion 

An article written in 1935 suggested that 
the contest problem be referred to a commit 
tee of the American Library Association. It 
was hoped that publicity for libraries and 
more adequate financial support would re 
sult. This article also expressed the wish that 
future contests be designed to include a wide 
variety of books beside dictionaries. This 
wish has certainly come true. A later article, 
written in 1937, expressed the belief that a 
current contest would give nonusers of the 
library a chance to examine books more intel 
ligently: 
lhe situation differs little, if at all, from instruction 
in the use of books given by libraries to high school 
students. If there is a difference, it is that the per 
sons instructed are less reluctant to learn 

In 1941 the puzzle plague broke out again 
Libraries in the New York area reported the 
necessity of removing reference tools from 
open shelves and restricting their use. In 


stances of dictionaries and encyclopedias be 
ing mutilated, and expensive volumes being 
badly worn by intensive use were common 
One small library suggested that all answers 
be posted on a bulletin board. The librarians 
were supposed to work out the answers to the 
It was hoped that this method would 
save wear and tear on important reference 
books and allow the staff to carry on its regu 
lar work 

One library in Los Angeles had to call for 
the police when the number of contestants 
began to resemble a small army. This library, 
in an effort to rescue its reference collection, 
set its librarians to the task of solving puzzles 
and placing the answers in display cases 
Some contestants expressed their apprec ation 
for this kindness; other contestants told the 
librarians that it wasn't cricket to post answers 
since everyone was supposed to get the an 
swers for himself. This, of course, brings up 
the question of ethics and legality as they re 
late to contests, two aspects which deserve 
more attention. 

In Montana, one library had recourse to a 


puzzles 


poste d notice 


TO CONTEST WORKERS 


Please do not ask the library staff to work your 
ontest. Expenditure of staff time in working out 
contests is not justifiable. The staff will be glad to 
point out the books in which information on your 

mtest may be found and you may do the research 
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in the Technology Department of the Detroit Public Library taken over by 
puzzle fans in a recent “Name The Car Contest” 
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for yourself. Incidentally you will learn how to use 
books through tables of contents and indexes. The 
staff does not write club papers, prepare book re- 
views, or write themes for students. The same 
principle applies to contests. 

This library felt that giving some help was 
important in order to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the contestants. 

One librarian in Pennsylvania believed in 

giving all-out help to the puzzle fan. She be- 
lieved that this constituted service to the pa- 
tron, and that the cost of purchasing worn out 
and mutilated books “can be bought with the 
price of most any one of the advertising 
schemes which we spend nights concocting 
and years waiting for.” She also challenged 
the usual concept of what constituted service 
to the public: 
We speak of “our regular work” and then this 
other thing called “puzzle work.” What is our 
regular work? ... Is our service to be given on a 
classification basis, and are we to ask each patron 
what he is going to make of the answer before we 
hunt it for him? 

In an article entitled ‘‘Is It Service?’ which 
sepnaens in the Wilson Library Bulletin in 
December 1950, the author, Bernard I. Gill, 
introduced some convincing arguments 
against giving service to puzzle contestants. 
He pointed out that the constant ringing of 
phones with requests for contest answers de- 
prived the patron in the library of good serv- 
ice. He then added: 

Daily we are giving scores of persons an entirely 
false notion of what the library stands for; by iden- 
tifying the library with this discreditable and un- 
=e form of advertising we are placing the 
ibrary on the level of the close-lipped informer 
who has an inside tip on the races. 

The possibility of giving incorrect answers 
over the phone and ensuing trouble was also 





pointed out. Lastly, said Mr. Gill, there is a 
danger to the librarian. It is 
that his mind will become an intellectual rag bag 
because of the necessary variety and unrelatedness 
of the service rendered by him to patrons. 
Libraries in Illinois met the puzzle situation 
in much the same way as other libraries 
throughout the country, but with some varia 
tions. One small library adopted the policy 
of refusing to answer any quiz questions. In 
another library the answers were made public 
in a library column of the local newspaper 
In the Chicago Public Library it was reported 
that 15,000 persons came to the library in 
search of the answer to a single question. The 
reference departments posted the answers on 
two large bulletin boards. 


One library in Texas went so far as to pre 
pare for the final phase of a contest. It pur- 
chased several new unabridged dictionaries 
and pictorial encyclopedias. The reference 
room was taken over “ contest workers and 
a second reference room was operated for the 
regular patrons. The library estimated that 50 
per cent of the contest workers were married 
women. 


Can Anything Be Done? 


Without doubt hundreds of other ex 
amples, very similar to those cited, could be 
offered by librarians who have had to deal 
with this problem. Each library must cope 
with the problem as it sees fit, depending, of 
course, on the situation peculiar to itself. Such 
factors as book resources, size of staff, and 
the philosophy of the administration enter 
into the picture. Actually, there seems to be 
no solution to the problem. Contests will 
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LIDRARIES JUSTIFICATION PHONE CALL COMMENTS 

OPPERING SERVICE 

NO HELP Preserve collection; small or large Will not answer Could incur the ill 
staff needed to serve regular pa- contest questions will of this taxpay 
trons; library feels it is not its ing segment 
responsibility. 

SOME HELP Usually small staff; feels contest- Answers supplied Meets the puzzle fan 
ant should have some service as_ if readily available half way. Preserves 
taxpayer; educate the contestant by friendly relations 
letting him do the research. 

MUCH HELP Adequate staff; preserve collection Endeavors to an- Good will of puzzle 


by giving answers readily; philos- 
ophy of unlimited aid to all pa- 
trons. 


swer all questions 


fan assured 
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continue and contestants will find their way to 
the library. The best a library can do is to 
adopt a policy which it feels is in accordance 
with its best interests and consistent with good 
service to its regular patrons. However, the 
prevailing attitudes of libraries can be reduced 
to a chart (see opposite page). 


It is of interest to note that the school 
which adheres to ‘no help” to contestants and 
the school which adheres to “much help’ have 
at least one objective in common—the preser- 
vation of the collection. 

An editorial in the New Yorker for Janu- 
ary 22, 1955 added a new wrinkle to this old 
picture. The contest, this time in New York, 
developed along usual lines. At first the 
puzzles (in this case a combination anagram 
with clues spelling out the name of a town in 
New York) were relatively simple to solve. 
Later the puzzles became difficult. Librarians 
began to solve the puzzles and to give out the 
answers to all comers. A group of librarians 
called on the New York Herald Tribune, the 
sponsor of the contest. Here they learned that 
circulation of the newspaper was booming. 
They also were informed that, for a while, 
the Forty-Second Street Library was answer- 
ing questions over the telephone at the rate 
of one every fifty seconds. The Herald Trib- 
une persuaded the libraries not to give out 
answers over the phone as different branches 
were handing out different answers, “and 
besides it was a direct violation of Rule 4F 
for a contestant not to dig the answers up 
for himself.” An official of the Tribune said 
that 
the paper planned to pay for any library books 
stolen or mutilated by puzzle fans, and that though 
they had perhaps temporarily alienated librarians, 
they had also made a number of friends through 
the contest. 

The possibility of having a contest sponsor 
pay for books worn thin, mart mer 
stolen, opens up vast speculative possibilities. 
If the contest is on a local level, the sponsor 
might well be approached before the contest 
begins. It could be pointed out to the sponsor 
that he is going to give away thousands of 
dollars in prize money and he, the sponsor, 
should be made aware of the fact that librar- 
ies will be made to bear the brunt of his con- 
test in terms of worn out books and person- 
nel. The sponsor should be asked if he is 
willing to Toes part of the burden. This he 
can do, as the Tribune promised to do, by 
paving for all worn, mutilated, and stolen 

s. 

Another possibility for alleviating the 

puzzle situation would be the creation of a 
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contest room. A separate room would be 
ideal, but a section of a large room would 
suffice. In this room might be placed the ref- 
erence tools frequently used in all contests, 
Reference tools about to be discarded, or 
older editions of reference works could be 
sent to this contest room. Admission to the 
room would be by library card. It is hoped 
that contestants working in that room would 
prevent fellow contestants from mutilating or 
stealing books, This approach to the contest 
problem would fit into the “some help” 
school of thought, for while extra consider- 
ation is initially given the contestant, he will 
have to use the books by himself. This room 
could be kept in readiness for all contests. 


Objections 


There are, of course, obvious shortcomings 
to such a plan. A major objection would be 
that while libraries in recent years have 
tended to departmentalize, puzzle workers 
prefer centralization. In a large public library 
the solution to most picture puzzle contests 
requires the contestant to trek from one spe- 
cialized department to another. It would not 
be feasible to stock a contest room with spe- 
cialized reference tools. Only general A 
ence tools, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and pictorial works would be kept in this 
contest room. 

A current contest sponsored by the Detroit 
Free Press requires the contestant to identify 
the year and make of an automobile. This 
can be accomplished by identifying the pic- 
ture of an automobile, or by working out a 
rebus-letter combination puzzle. It is not un- 
usual for the puzzle worker to visit four or 
five departments in the Detroit Public Library 
to solve a single puzzle. For example, one 
puzzle requires the contestant to identify an- 
tique pieces of furniture, a piece of sports 
equipment, a musical instrument, a type of 
hinge, a piece of Indian garb, a state from 
the outline of its shape, some sort of tile 
work, and sundry objects rarely encountered 
in a normal lifetime. And there are a total 
of sixty-eight such puzzles! The technology 
department, in which is housed the material 
on automobiles, has been swamped by con- 
testants since the inception of this contest. It 
has experienced most of the contest woes; 
reference materials have been worn thin, 
others mutilated, a few stolen. Other depart- 
ments have had their share of puzzle fans 
too. A contest room could conceivably con- 
fine the large majority of contestants to a 
single room and thereby alleviate the situa- 

(Continued on page 334) 
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The Role of the Librarian in the 
Reading Program 


By Reba Burtis 


HAT !8 MY RESPONSIBILITY toward im- 


provement of reading in my school ? 
I have a very definite problem to work out 
with the poor readers who have reached high 
school level. These students are confused 
with respect to reading by the difficulty of 
the books they are expected to read. Some 
are retarded because of mental ability; others 
would improve if given the proper remedial 
procedures and proper guidance in the selec- 
tion of their reading material. Since these 
students cannot do the reading expected of 
them they lag behind in their work. This 
leads to confusion and frustration, the major 
causes of the discipline problems I face in 
the library. 

I fcel that the library has a special contribu- 
tion to make to the reading lives of these 
young people. The library can be a teaching 
agency, giving pupils instruction in the use of 
the library and its tools. It can help the stu- 
dent to get pleasure and profit out of the avail- 
able materials, and it can be a factor in the 
direction of study, helping the student to 
become self directing and developing inde- 
pendence in his study habits. 

Some of the things I have used to interest 
the slow, indifferent, or reluctant reader in- 
clude book talks, exhibit cases, hobbies 
shared, games, and contests. Storyhour, dra- 
matizations, and opportunities to share and 
discuss books increase the pleasure of the 
school library and its book collections. The 
bulletin board is always a source for creating 
interest. It has proven an effective way to 
introduce new books or books that need to be 
read and enjoyed. By changing the board at 
least once a week interest in it is kept alive. 
I have tried to interest slow readers by giving 
them opportunities to handle the books by 
doing chores in the library. Some of these 
chores include arranging the books, dusting, 
and mending magazines. These tasks give 
them a feeling of importance and lead them 
to feel the library is for them, too. For some 
of the very slowest readers I have borrowed 
books from the elementary school library. 
Every book read, no matter how simple, | 
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feel is a victory won! Through constant and 
happy experience with books reading becomes 
interesting and fun. 

For these slow readers, I have included in 
my book collection many books of high inter 
est with low ability level. I plan to add to 
this list each year for there must be enough 
material so that extensive reading may be 
done. These books must be interesting or the 
reading will be half done and will produce a 
dislike for reading. Little benefit will be de 
rived if the reading is too hard. Some books 
must be easy enough for the pooiest reader 
to read rapidly. 

There are many benefits to be derived from 
casy reading. The recognition of common 
everyday words is speeded up. The second 
benefit is the enlargement of vocabulary. It 
must be remembered that only easy reading 
will improve the eye movement habits. Not 
only do we get increased reading ability, but 
improved reading taste is the result of much 
easy reading. 

It has been both interesting and gratifying 
to note some of the results of my efforts in 
helping these students with their reading 
problems. Some of these include grade im 
provement, happier student-teacher relation 
ships, better discipline, and above all the stu 
dents feel pride of achievement 


IS LIGHT FICTION REALLY 
SUCH A MENACE? 
(Continued from page 325) 


Grey on the shelves, he will eventually turn 
to Virginia Woolf or Aldous Huxley? | 
doubt it very much, He is more likely to 
leave, empty handed, as many of us know 
And is it such a good thing if he, and others 
like him, give the library a wide berth 7 

Let us be rational about the fiction prob 
lem. Our primary duty, admittedly, is to help 
the serious reader. But a rate-supported |i 
brary should surely try to cater for as wide a 
public taste as possible. We can do ourselves 
almost as much harm by building a cocoon of 
literary priggishness round ourselves, as we 
can by ignoring our main function. 
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We Gather More Orchids 


By Margaret Gra) 


T WAS ONE EVENING IN OCTOBER 1952 

when it all began. The Sowinski School 
teachers were planning a fall get-together and 
they had invited me. (Sowinski School was 
one of the nicest schools in my former branch 
library area in Cleveland, Ohio, and as Polish 
as it sounds.) The little kindergarten teacher 
picked me up at the branch and then she 
drove by the aie of one of the recently re- 
tired teachers and got her. It’s because of this 
retired teacher that I remember it was Octo- 
ber and early in October, too. From the min- 
ute the retired teacher got in the car she began 
lamenting the fact that it wasn’t just a week 
or ten days later, “for then it would have 
been such a pretty drive out in the country, 
what with the fall colors and all." The kin- 
dergarten teacher and I were sorry it wasn't 
a week or ten days later, too, but we were 
glad that it was a perfect fall day, crisp and 
tangy, warm but not hot—just right 

In fact we were in such good spirits that 
the fifth or sixth time Mrs. McDaniels said, 
“If only it was a week or so later in the fall, 
then it would be real pretty,” I couldn't keep 
from laughing and then covered up by saying 
I'd just been reminded of a little boy who'd 
asked me for Fleetfoot the Cave Boy before 1] 
left the library, only the way he'd said it was 
"Flat Foot the Cowboy.” 

And once out at Johnny Cake Inn, our 
high spirits continued. The group was fairly 
large (the Sowinski teachers always did things 
up brown and they'd invited the school nurse 
and all the extra teachers, including the chil 
dren's librarian from the branch library). 
After platters of fried chicken and all the 
relishes, hot rolls, etc. etc., that any of us 
could find room for, it was time for a brief 
“business meeting,” and the entertainment 
The latter was a talk furnished by a first-grade 
teacher—the starry-eyed, just two-years-out- 
of-college type. She had been to Argentina 
on her vacation, visiting her Argentinian 
gaucho boy friend, and her talk was cute and 
informative, too. She had more pictures of 
that gaucho and his family!—all I remember 
now is his million or so dark-eyed sisters 
They had been on lots of picnics and excur 
sions, too. Why that teacher ever came back 
to Cleveland I'll never know! 
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In short, we were all in a relaxed, happy 
mood as we left the inn and started out to 
the cars to drive back to Cleveland, The prin 
cipal summed it up when she said, “Emily 
Hanson, I've got the wanderlust and it’s all 
your fault.” Everybody laughed, but I real 
ized with a little shock that I—I had the 
wanderlust, too. 


Next morning as I dashed around getting 
ready to go to work I picked up my October 
ALA Bulletin. It would be good bus read 
ing on.the way to work. And so it was on the 
bus that among the ‘Positions Open” I saw 
it: 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in charge. College and 
accredited library school degrees required. At least 
three years experience in children’s work in a pub 
lic library Under Civil Service. Apply Li 
brarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii 

My letter went off that day and on Febru 
ary 25, 1953 I was waving from the deck of 
the Lurline as we approached the Aloha 
tower 


In Retros pect 


Now, two years and a day later (at date of 
writing ) it’s interesting to sit down and take 
stock. First, what did I expect of Hawaii 
and the library job here? Secondly, have | 
found what I expected, or more or /ess? 

One of the bon voyage letters I received 
was from a wise friend It said in part, 

I must wish you Bon Voyage and God go 
with you. Since you want to see and do things 
this will be fine experience. I think you will prob 
ably fall in love with Hawaii All good wishes 
and may you find what you seek 

For a long time | couldn't answer her 
letter. I didn't know just what I was seeking 
Besides, I was homesick for the library system 
I knew—the Cleveland Public Library. What 
kind of a library was the Hawaii County 
Library anyway, where they said “discarding” 
when they meant ‘‘cancelling” books? And 
Tom Sawyer was in the ‘‘C’’s instead of the 
“T's! And the book cards had author and 
title and call number on only one side when 
anybody with half an eye could see what a 
timesaver it was to have this information on 
both sides when you're charging out books. 
And speaking of charging, wasn't it-—well, 
not beneath me, exactly — but certainly a 
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waste of my valuable time to be scheduled 
at the charging desk when there was always 
plenty to keep me busy in the children’s 
room ? 

Of course, the popcorn orchid on the adult 
catalog was gorgeous—yes, it certainly was. 
How many tiny orchid flowers did it have? 
I guess a thousaiid would be a conservative 
estimate and it would interest people back 
home if I'd just casually mention it in a letter. 
And the library lanai and patio—they were 
really something! And the little black-eyed, 
black-haired children who flocked in by the 
gross after school! At night they came in all 
scrubbed and emacied and angelic, ready 
to be pte | into bed once they'd gone 
proudly home clutching a picture book. They 
were every bit as winsome as my Polish chil- 
dren in Cleveland. 


How these children loved stories, too! 
Their favorites seemed to be the Howard 
Pyle stories, as they were favorites in Cleve- 
land, (Or was it just that I've always had a 
weakness for Howard Pyle with his compli- 
cated plots and his satis(ying turns of phrase 
and had passed my enjoyment of them on to 
whatever children I've worked with? Could 
be.) 

Let me say here that the “universality of 
books’ becomes an actuality and no empty 
oo to a homesick librarian, When Little 

omen, Susanne and Tristram, and most of 
the Altshelers are on the “‘A’’ shelves, and all 
the Dr, Dolittles and the Mary Poppins 
books, The Little Grey Men, Blue Caravan 
Tales, and Chimney Corner Stories are on the 
fairytale shelves, Hawaii doesn't seem so very 
far from Cleveland. By the time you've 
spotted most of the rest of your favorites in 

tion and nonfiction and have made order 
cards for the ones that you miss especially, 

‘ou're well over the hump. Yes, around May 

T thought, if only they'd change some of their 
processes so they'd correspond more nearly 
with Cleveland’s, the Hawaii County Library 
wouldn't be such a bad library after all. 


So the spring months of 1953 went by and 
the summer months and I got to the point 
where “‘discard’’ seemed as good a word as 
“cancel” and a call for Tom Sawyer would 
send me automatically toward the “C’’s. And 
what a pleasant caange it was, after all, when 
it came time to go to the charging desk. You 
got to meet the edult borrowers in this way, 
and they were most interesting. When Carol 
Anne Ishimaru tucked an illustrated note on 
my desk with these lines below the purple 
Crayola violets 
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To a very kind lady, 

On a very nice street, 

Who is always so busy as a little kind bee 
I had to admit she was as nice as Joey Mali 
szewski from Sowinski School who up to then 
had been my favorite library child. 


“Gaiety Is Wiser Than 
Wisdom” 


In the fall I came on Don Herold’s article 
in the October issue of Reader's Digest, “I'd 
Pick More Daisies.” My Quaker grand- 
mother used the expression that certain things 
spoke to her condition.” That describes 
Don Herold’s article and its effect on me 
He says among other things: 

If I had my life to live over, I would try to make 
more mistakes. I would relax. I would be sillier 
than I have been this trip. I know of very few 
things that I would take seriously... . You see, 
I have been one of those fellows who live prudently 
and sanely, hour after hour, day after day. Oh, 
I have had my moments. But if I had it to do over 
again, I would have more of them—a lot more 

It may be too late to unteach an old dog old 
tricks, but perhaps a word from the unwise may be 
of benefit to a coming generation. It may help them 
to fall into some of the pitfalls I have avoided. . . . 
If I had my life to live over, I would pay less atten 
tion to people who teach tension. .. . I would 
= out more teachers who inspire relaxation and 
ass 


More errors are made solemnly than in fun 
If nations—to magnify my point—declared interna- 
tional carnivals instead of international war, how 
much better that would be!.... For I agree with 
Will Durant that ‘gaiety is wiser than wisdom.’ 

I guess it was about then that I began to 
realize dimly that I was finding what I sought. 
Not that I don't think of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library with longing at times. Hendrik 
Van Loon says in History of Mankind that 
developments and eras are gradual—that the 
clock doesn't suddenly go “bong” and, lo and 
behold! the Roman Empire falls. It's all a 
gradual process, and so is learning to like a 
new library system and a new part of the 
globe if you've been in one library system for 
14 years and in one part of the globe for 
er, as I was saying, it’s all a gradual process. 

One finds oneself clinging to some of the 
old ways that one has grown up with and at 
the same time delighting in some of the new. 
Chief among the latter in my case has been 
the greater esdons to try my own wings, a 
thing that is possible in the smaller system 
where one has full responsibility for a depart- 
ment. It is exhilarating to be the one to for- 
mulate the policies and make the decisions 
as well as the mistakes. But even the latter 
have the virtue of being one’s own and it's 
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amazing how one avoids making the same 
mistake twice. 

Occasionally I check up on myself and 
wonder if I'm easing up and if so whether it's 
too much or not enough. There still are times 
when our children’s room almost crackles 
with nervous energy generated by the chil- 
dren's librarian (especially around 2 P.M. of 
a Monday afternoon when school has just let 
out). But I’m not sure that these ‘‘electrical 
storms’ mean that the best service is being 
given to the children. If I can remain calm 
and move slowly around the room from 
group to group the atmosphere is more re- 
laxed and happy and I think we get more 
done in the long run. 

As my first superior (a wonderful and 
highly experienced children’s librarian) said 
when she left me alone in the children’s room 
for the first time, “Just remember to have a 
good time and see that the children do, too.” 

I feel we are both pretty happy here, the 
children and I. Granted that they're “‘ras- 
cals,” they are engaging ones, It’s a whole- 
some, outdoor life they live and even poor 
children do not have the “gutter wisdom” of 
the neglected city child. Some of their inter- 
ests are the same as mainland children’s 
“Isn't that book about Ted Williams ever 
going to be in?” “Have you got a book about 
girls that have lots of dates ?’’—but there is 
also a charming local flavor, as evidenced by 
the first grader who said, when another boy 
got between him and the picture books, ‘Get 
outa my way! You're no jellyfish!" Then 
there’s May, whom I call the Hybiscus Girl, 
for she brings me a different hibiscus blossom 
every day. The children are honest, too; sel- 
dom does anything ‘disappear’ from my desk 
or from the room. 

Pessimistic friends warned me when I left 
home that I would ‘stagnate professionally” 
here. All I can say is, they should come and 
see for themselves. It is true that we don't 
have as many meetings with other members 
of our profession as we might like, for these 
islands are expensively far apart and few of 
us get to attend even two meetings a year of 
the entire group of Hawaiian librarians. But 
here in Hilo we have the privilege of attend- 
ing professional meetings sponsored by the 
teachers who, as a larger group, can plan 
more such affairs. Workshops on reading 
and comics and related subjects are held fre- 
quently and the children’s librarian is wel- 
come to attend and more often than not is 
asked to participate. 

That our professional literature is helpful 
goes without saying and the variety and quan- 
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tity of it amazed me when I came. A tule of 
bicycle hostelling is that as one’s speed is 
geared down, so one’s interest in little things 
—a patch of blueberries by the roadside, a 
few friendly words with a farmer, for in 
stance—is geared up. Similarly, one fine _ 
fessional article can provide a lift that lasts 
for a long while here. Especially do we ap- 
preciate Top of the News, the bible of the 
children’s librarian. Now if someone would 
only invent a device that would furnish one 
with time to get all the professional maga- 
zines read! 

All in all, as I think of the advantages of 
working as children’s librarian both in a large 
city library on the mainland and in the 
Hawaii County Library, it seems very like a 
scales. I put in one pan the flowers our doll- 
like Oriental children bring us for our hair, 
the joy the country children derive from our 
storytelling visits to their remote sections, the 
balmy air and the sun and the ocean and the 
palms, and the music and the joyousness that 
goes to make up Hawaiian life. In the other 
pan go some fine ingredients, also, There are 
children on the mainland, too, who listen, 
rapt, to storyhour; there are frequent profes- 
sional meetings where one can ‘recharge the 
batteries” ; and there is the sharp awareness of 
the out-of-doors that comes with the change 
of seasons. The scales are quite evenly bal- 
anced. But Don Herold’s article ‘speaks to 
my condition” and I think here in Hawaii 
we gather more orchids, 


A PUZZLING PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 329) 


tion throughout the library, There is no guar 
antee, however, that a contest room would 
not create more problems than it would solve. 
The only way to ascertain the effectiveness 
of such a room would be to try it out, 

This contest room should also contain a 
bibliography on contest literature, or better 
still, the articles and books on this subject 
should be gathered together and placed in the 
room. From these materials the contestant 
could learn such information as what his 
chance is of winning a contest; whether con 
tests are conducted legitimately; how much 
taxes he would pay on his winnings; what has 
been the experience of others who have won 
contests; and what problems contests create 
for public libraries. One thing that he would 
learn from such a study is that librarians, 
ostensibly the persons best equipped to 
handle reference tools, rarely if ever win 
puzzle contests! 
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| apreedr SURLLY THERE COULD BE no more fas- 
cimating sphere than the world of books! The 
diversity of the extremes to be found here, includ- 
ing every mood and type that the mind can imagine, 
makes of books a dream world in which everyone 
of every age an! taste may partake of the feast and 
be satisied. Ne wonder books are wrapped in so 
many gift packages during the holiday season! 
From the most erudite reader to the one who finds 
pictures adequat«, books are an open sesame to ad- 
venture, informztion, and enjoyment. 


Speaking of {finding pictures adequate, a collec- 
tion which makes words almost superfluous is The 
Family of Man, a 194-page paper-covered book 
published this year by the Maco Magazine Corpo- 
ration for the Museum of Modern Art, and sub- 
titled: The greacest photographic exhibition of all 
time-—503 pictures jrom 68 countries—created by 
Edward Steicher, for the Museum of Modern Art. 
The book had its inception in an exhibition which 
in turn was born of a dream. Edward Steichen says 
in the introduction: 

I believe the Family of Man exhibition, produced 
and shown first at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York and now being circulated throughout 
the world, is the most ambitious and challenging 
project photogravhy has ever attempted 

The exhibitiox, now permanently presented on 
the pages of this book, demonstrates that the art of 
photography is « dynamic process of giving form 
to ideas and of explaining man to man. It was 
conceived as a mirror of the universal elements and 
emotions in the everydayness of life—as a mirror 
of the essential eneness of mankind throughout the 
world. ... 

For almost three years we have been searching 
for these image:. Over two million photographs 
from every corner of the earth have come to us 
from individuals, collections, and files. We screened 
them until we had ten thousand. Then came the 
almost unbearable task of reducing these to 503 
photographs from 68 countries. The photographers 
who took them--273 men and women—are ama- 
teurs and professionals, famed and unknown... . 

The Pamily of Man has been created in a pas- 
sionate spirit of devoted love and faith in man. 

A stream of nearly 300,000 people poured into 
the exhibition of The Family of Man at the Museum 
of Modern Art early in 1955. Here was something 
different to behold in these arresting pictures of 
people, Carl Sandburg has put some of the mood 
of it into words in his Prologue to the book, from 
which we quote just a bit: 

People! flung wide and far, born into toil... . 
Here are... the loved and the unloved, the lonely 
and abandoned, ihe brutal and the compassionate— 
one big family ‘mugging close to the ball of Earth 
for its life and being. ... 

A camera testament, a drama of the grand canyon 
of humanity, an epic woven of fun, mystery and 
holiness—bere is the Family of Man! 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


In book form, “the world’s most talked about 
‘egg A have set a fast pace. Never off the 

st-seller list since publication day late in June 
this fascinating volume has already exhausted three 
printings totaling 390,000 copies, and the fourth 
printing of the $1 paper-bound edition is now on 
the press. A deluxe $10 edition has also been pub 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 

To turn to the best seller of all time, Hawthorn 
Books provides a bonus for purchasers of The Com 
pact Bible, the King James Version ‘edited for easy 
reading, with a comprehensive index and short in 
troductions to each of the books.” The bonus, a 
14-page booklet by Dr. Francis Carr Stifler of the 
American Bible Society, How to Read The Bible 
the most exciting book in the world, is packed with 
interesting information under such headings as 
“What is the Bible? The Book that is really a li 
brary; Why read the Bible? Verses worth remem 
bering; How to read the Bible; To get more out of 
your Bible reading; Where to begin; Psalm 23; 
Where to look in the Bible.’ 

With so many editions, translations, and bind 
ings, the Bible remains one of the most acceptable 
of all gifts—and for one's self, too. The more the 
Bible is read, the more it is enjoyed, the more 
meaning it gives to life. 

Several Bible quotations, but only two about 
books, are to be found in Heavens to Betsy! And 
Other Curious Sayings by Charles Earle Funk: ‘‘to 
take a leaf out of one’s book” and “to throw the 
book at one.” This volume, telling how more than 
400 colorful and familiar expressions originated 
and developed, invites one to dip into it again and 
again, whether to get the meaning of “love me, love 
my dog” or “to tilt at windmills,’ or to discover 
that “mad as a hatter’ goes back to the days when 
mercury, used in the making of felt hats, caused 
the hatter to twitch violently and appear to be crazy 

Food in Fiction in the American Tradition from 
"The Song of Hiawatha” to "The Yearling” is an 
unusual booklet put out by the Starlac Division of 
the Borden Company, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. Appropriate pen and ink sketches intro 
duce each title, with the gist of the book references 
to food and then the recipes themselves. Thus you 
can indeed have the Indian Bread or the Hasty 
Pudding of Hiawatha, the Meat Succotash or Corn 
Meal Griddle Cakes of Miles Standish, If you have 
a yen for Sleepy Hollow, try Drop Doughnuts or 
Honey Cupcakes, and of course it is Cod Chowder 
for Moby Dick. So it goes, with George Apley 
clinging to the traditional Thanksgiving Day din 
ner, noting that our pumpkin pie developed from 
an early colonial custom of baking milk in a 
scooped-out pumpkin shell. There are some ‘Notes 
to Teachers” in the back of this attractive little 
booklet, and suggestions for further reading 

Yes, no matter what the topic, we always come 
back to books. Not only because books make up 
our libraries, but because they truly make up our 
world—this Wonderful World of Books. Books to 
give, to receive, to borrow, and to lend—but most 
of all, books to read, 
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rT S$ TIME AGAIN for the magic words—MERRY 
CurisTMAS, and best wishes for the New Year 
through. For libraries, among the most open 
hearted of institutions, it's a special time of cheer 
and service and community participation—tips on 
books for Christmas giving; imaginative and festive 
decorations; patron-shared planning; special events 
in which the whole community can join. Christmas 
story hours; books for parents to read aloud; books 
for grown-ups; books on Christmas in many lands; 
Christmas music; Christmas joy; and Christmas fun 

Christmas is the warmest season of the year 
The Bulletin wishes you an especially warm one 
both for you and for every patron, or could-be 
patron, in your entire community 

te te le 

A Spanish translation of the 15th revised edition 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification, translated by 
Norah Albanell MacColl, and prepared in coopera 
tion with the Pan American Union, has been pub 
lished by Forest Press. The result of some three 
years of actual translation and editorial work, the 
Spanish DDC contains 1,123 pages and includes ad 
dition of some subjects of particular interest to the 
Latin American countries, It is available only from 
Forest Press, Lake Placid Club, New York. Price is 
$17.50 

ve be he 


The Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library has dis 
covered an interesting way to reac h new patrons 
a lecture series featuring such widely known and 
diversified speakers as: Herbert A. Philbrick, au 
thor of I Led Three Lives, who spoke in October; 
columnist Roscoe Drummond who will speak Janu 
ary 29 on “The State of the Nation John A 
Schindler, M.D., author of How to Live 365 Days 
a Year, who will speak Marck 11 on “How to 
Bring Living Back to Life’; and author-anthropolo 
gist Margaret Mead, who will discuss “Ourselves 
As Others See Us” on April 22. The free Sunday 
evening lectures, presented by the library's board 
of directors, are made possible by the Emily A. Le« 
Trust Fund 

The series is prompting 
from people whom the library has never been able 
to reach in any other way. The 1,700 tickets for 
the Philbrick lecture were gone in five days, and 
all but 400 tickets for the second lecture were gone 
by early October 

ee ee 


enthusiastic comment 
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Essential Books, a new magazine that will appear 
five times yearly, will describe in each issue about 
300 new nonfiction books on subjects of interest 
to scholars, libraries, the various professions, and 
other readers with serious interests, These will be 
books—including university press and many British 
publications—-which, because of their specialized 
natures, will usually not be covered in regular book 
review 

In addition, each issue will feature one or two 
analytical articles on a specific theme by an au 
thority on the subject. Librarians will greet with 
interest the first (October) issue's articles by Louis 
B. Wright on “Social History and Popular Imagi 


media 


nation” and Dan Lacy on “Tradition and Change 
The Role of the College Library Today.” Essential 
Books is published by Essential Books, Inc., a sub 


sidiary of Oxford University Press, under the edi 
torship of Penn Elizabeth Burke. Address is; 16-00 
Pollitt Avenue, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


le Le 


An album of phonograph records, comprising a 
documentary report of the highlights of United 
Nations activities during the years 1950-1955, re 
leased on UN Day, is entitled “This Is The U.N 
Its Actual Voices.” The record album, second of a 
series, employs the voices of heads of government 
speaking at various UN sessions; delegates; leading 
Secretariat members; and UN radio reporters in the 
field to tell the story of the United Nations and 
many of its specialized agencies. The album, with 
Melvyn Douglas as narrator, has five sections 
“Tenth Anniversary-—Reafhrmations’; “The Korea 
Story’; “The Palestine Question “Atoms For 
Peace Toward Economic and Social Progress 
Written and produced at UN Headquarters by 
Saul Carson, it will be sold by mail through Trib 
une Productions Inc., 261 Broadway, New York 7 


i te Le 


THe Cuetivers Ex Lipris 





bw sump er 


ure to tell Santa to be especially 
good to librarians! 
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STacK CRACKS 


A well earned pat upon the back 
A little pra:se . . . or more 
Will make the work seem lots more fun, 
Improve esprit de corps. 
Grace B, SPEAR 

The chance to see 125 literary landmarks in Eng- 
lish and Americen literature is offered by the New 
York Public Library in its latest exhibition, ‘’Treas- 
ures from the Berg Collection,’ with items dating 
from fifteenth century Caxton to England's present 

laureate, John Masefield. The Berg Collection, 
including some of the most prized possessions in 
our literary heritage, was presented to the library 
in 1941 Dr. Albert A. Berg in memory of his 
brother, Dr. Henry W. Berg. Both men were 
prominent New York City physicians and surgeons. 
The exhibition will remain open until early Janu- 
ary and may be seen Mondays through Saturdays 
from 9 A.M, to ) P.M, 

The story of the “Burned Books’ exhibit ar- 
ranged last spring by the University of Kansas 
library will soon told over the world, with the 
aid of a grant from the Fund for the Republic, 
providing for the reprinting and distribution of 
15,000 copies of the exhibit catalog. The exhibit 
of worth g burned, and expurgated publications 
dating from 1532 attracted wide attention during 
its display in Watson library. 

The catalog lists more than 135 incidents of 
suppression and names more than 120 authors, 31 
of them Americans, whose works have been cen- 
sored or destroyed. It was chosen by the Fund for 
the Republic to illustrate censorship as a problem 
alive and crucial in our own day and in our own 
country. The reprints will be distributed through 
the university library's exchange facilities, which 
will put it in 3,000 libraries abroad. 

Besides distribution to public and school librar- 
ies here and abroad, copies will be placed in the 
hands of newspaper editors and school administra- 
tors. Librarians may secure a free copy from the 
office of Robert Vosper, Director of Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

eo & & 

Other librarians may find adaptable ideas from 
the Detroit Public Library's recent activities in the 
television field. ‘The library is televising three new 
weekly programs over WTVS, putting it on the air 
three nights a weck——-Monday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 


day-—from 7:00 to 7:30 P.M., with programs for 
family viewing, combining the best features of en- 
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joyment and information. These are, on Mondays, 
“Young America Looks at Books,” a teen-age panel 
show; on Tuesdays a storyhour for children; and 
on Thursdays, “Books in Action,” a lively presen- 
tation of new trends in world affairs, the sciences, 
and the arts, as well as entertaining fiction, humor, 
and adventure. The first “Books in Action’ pro- 
grams covered such topics as: “The Nature of 
Things,” marvels from the science bookshelf; 
"“Michigan—The Big Idea,” recapturing the stete's 
pioneer spirit; “What's the Answer?”, answering 
uestions sent in by viewers; and “Current and 
shoice,” selections of timely recent fiction and 
nonfiction titles. Each of the library programs origi- 
nates live from the wtvs studios, using the talents 
of librarians from all agencies in the Detroit Public 
Library system. 
Co & & 

The zeal of a woman Fulbright lecturer currently 
employed by the Curriculum Bureau of the New 
York City schools and the industry of a twenty-one- 
year-old Filipino college student have resulted in a 
unique acquisition by the Columbia University But- 
ler Libraries. The acquisition is a reproduction on 
microfilm of the Manila Tribune, the daily English- 
language tabloid published by the Japanese during 
their occupation of the Philippine Islands in World 
War Il. 

The donor of the microfilm, Lillian O'Connor, 
holds a Ph.D. degree from Columbia and was a 
Fulbright lecturer in English at the Philippine 
Normal College in Manila during 1954—-when she 
conceived the idea of preserving the newspaper as 
a historical document presenting the war in the 
Far East from the enemy's point of view. James M. 
Bayhon was the student who filmed the back issues. 
The resulting document is now permanently avail- 
able to students of propaganda and of World 


War I. 
eo & & 

Talks number 11-14 of Gilbert Highet's current 
radio series are: “The Decadent’ (about J. K. 
Huysmans); “History of the Silver Screen”; “The 
Doctor's Son’ (about John O'Hara); ‘The Repub- 
lic and Its Inheritance.” The talks are broadcast 
over station WQXR in the New York City area but 
transcriptions are available, through the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, to radio stations in other areas as 
public service broadcasts under local educational 
and library sponsorship. 

we me & 

An exhibition commemorating the 100th anni 
versary of the birth of Wilberforce Eames, who has 
been called “the greatest figure in the field of bib- 
liography America has ever produced,” has been 
held at the New York Public Library. The exhibi- 
tion recalled the career of the library's one-time 
chief bibliographer, who, though he was entirely 
self-educated, earned the reputation of being one of 
the most learned men of his time in this country. He 
was the library's bibliographer from 1916 until his 
death in 1937. 

The exhibition displayed many of the significant 
books with which Eames’ bibliographies are con- 
cerned. Chief among them were the ‘Bay Psalm 
Book,” the first book printed in America, the Eliot 
Indian Bible, Vespucci's letters recounting his voy- 
ages, Captain John Smith's General! Historie of 
Virginia, New-England, and the Summer Isles, and 
others. Perhaps the most important contribution 
for which the bibliographer is known is his edi- 
torial work on Sabin's Dictionary of Books Relat- 
ing to America. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. The Aircraft Year Book, 1954. 36th ed 
Washington, Lincoln Press, 1955. 472p. $6 
2. BLANCK, Frep C., ed. Handbook of Pood 


and Agriculture. New York, Reinhold; London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1955. 1,039p. $12.50 
3. COLLISON, Ropert L. Dictionaries of For- 


eign Languages. A bibliographical guide. New 
York, Hafner, 1955. 210p. $4 
4. CONRAD, MARION L. Allergy Cooking. New 


York, Crowell, 1955. 380p. $5 

5. Directory of American Judges, comp. and ed. 
by Charles Liebman. Chicago, American Directo 
ries, 1955. no paging 

6. Duran, Clement A. The Program Encyclo- 
pedia. New York, Association Press, 1955. 630p 
$7.95 

7. Encyclopedic Dictionary of Real Estate Prac- 


tice. Prepared by the editorial staff of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955. 476p. 
$5.60 


8. Forpes, ReGinaALp D., ed. Forestry Hand 
book. New York, Ronald, 1955. v.p. $15 

9. GRUNFELD, Freperic V., ed. Music and Re 
cordings, 1955. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 302p. $4.95 

10. GUNNISON, OLIVE MASON. Practical Gar 
dening. New York, Doubleday, 1955. 384p. $4.50 

11. Harvard College Library. I//uminated and 
Calligraphic Manuscripts, Cambridge, Harvard 
College Library, 1955. 45p., 80 pl. pa $3 

12. Hurpert, J. R. Dictionaries, British and 
American. New York, Philosophical Library, 1955 
107p. $2.50 

13. Institute of International Education. Hand- 
book on International Study, 1955. New York, The 
Institute, 1955. 350p. $3 


14. The International Year Book and States- 
men's Who's Who, 1955. New York, Praeger, 
1955. 1319p. $25 


15. JOHNSON, Lucy BLACK and Pyke JoHN 
SON, JR. Cartoon Treasury. New York, Double 
day, 1955. 320p. $4.95 

16. JONAS, Kraus W. Fifty Years of Thomas 
Mann Studies. Minneapolis, University of Minne 
sota Press, 1955. 217p. $5 

17, JONES, WILLIAM PowsELL. James Joyce and 
the Common Reader. Norman, University of Okla 
homa Press, 1955. 168p. $3 

18. Keene, DoNALD, comp. Anthology of Japa 
nese Literature. New York, Grove Press. 1955. 
442p. $6.50 

19. McCormick, Ropert C. The Angler's Al 
manac, New York, Harper, 1955: 5304p. $3.95 

20. Pratr, Fretcuer. Civil War in Pictures. 
New York, Holt, 1955. 256p. $10 
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21. Special Libraries Association. Libraries for 
Research and Industry, ed. by Margaret P. Hilligan 
New York, SLA, 1955. 58p. (S.L.A. Monograph 
No. 1) $3 

22. UNDERWOOD, MARGARET HANSELMAN, Bid 
liography of North American Minor Natural His 
tory Serials in the University of Michigan Libraries 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1954 
197p. $1.75 

23. The United States in World Affairs, 1953 
New York, Harper, 1955. 512p. $5 

24. UNTERMEYER, Louis. Makers of the Mod 
ern World. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1955 
809p. $6.50 


Biography 


IRST OF ITS KIND, the Directory of American 
Judges® provides brief biographical data on 
about 7,000 judges of more than 3,000 courts, com 
= chiefly from information furnishéd by the 
iographees. A sampling based on the more than 
200 entries in the letter A reveals that only 19 of the 
sketches were not verified by the judges from whom 
the original information was received, However, of 
the more than 200, there are 50 names for whom 
only position, method of appointment, and address 
are given. The other sketches give birth date, edu 
cation, positions held, political and religious affilia 
tions, and sometimes, names of wife and children, 
and home address. A double dagger following a 
biographical listing indicates that the data contained 
therein were obtained from volume 28 (1954- 
1955) of Who's Who in America, with the permis 
sion of the listed biographee. None cf these ap 
peared in the letter A, and if this may be taken as 
an adequate sampling, we may infer that this new 
Directory of American Judges is a substantial ad 
dition to our sources of data on men in American 
public life. Also valuable is the directory of federal 
and state courts with names of the judges, which 
must have been a task in itself, since the introduc 
tion states, ‘The paucity of information about our 
courts and judges, especially in the lower echelons 
is almost incredible. Most states apparently do not 
even keep a register of their judges. It has been a 
major task merely to collect the names of the courts, 
let alone the names of the judges.”” The volume will 
be useful in large public and university libraries as 
well as in law schools. 

Fewer biographees, 92 in all, are included in 
Untermeyer's Makers of the Modern W orld.™ These 
men and women, selected because the compiler feels 
that their creative contribution during the last one 
hundred years has broken new ground, altered our 
cultural patterns, and changed our way of living, 
are the subjects of brief, well written, evaluative 
sketches, from five to ten pages in length, arranged 
chronologically by date of birth, from Charles Dar 
win (1809-1882) to Dylan Thomas (1914-1953) 
Scientists, statesmen, creative writers, composers 
philosophers make up the lot, and Untermeyer 
frankly admits that some of the estimates in this 
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book may be sharply revised a decade from now. 
But the inclusion of such artists as Renoir, Rodin, 
Van Gogh, and Cezanne; such writers as Flaubert, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Hardy, and Yeats; of Veblen, 
Henry Ford, and the Wright Brothers, will hardly 
be questioned. Among the later ones there may be 
revisions ten years from now: Kafka, Sinclair Lewis, 
D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, F. Scott 
FitzGerald, Hemingway, Wolfe, Auden. These 
names indicate the preponderance of creative writ- 
ers, which it is natural to expect from a compiler 
whose greatest familiarity is in this field. A detailed 
index and a selected bibliography add to the refer- 
ence value, 


Fields, Woods, Brooks, 


and Cooks 


Two substantial handbooks furnish up-to-date 
information in areas vital to our economy—Foresiry 
Handbook,’ a reference book of facts, working 
methods, and vital data in all phases of practical 
forestry and its important allied fields; and Hand- 
book of Food and Agriculture,’ whose 26 chapters 
full of tables and illustrations, cover soils and plant 
growth, fertilizers, insecticides, nutrition, storage of 
raw products, food processing, preservation, packag- 
ing, waste disposal, and many other topics. Both 
represent the judgment of specialists; both are well 
documented and indexed; both have excellent for- 
mat and logical organization 

Aircralt Yearbook,’ in its 46th edition, has some 
of the features of Aviation Annual (Winchell P85), 
giving a brief review of military and civil aviation, 
a chronology, a bibliography, and many photo- 
graphs. Its index is a little too sketchy to aid in 
ease of use and the large number of necessary ads 
are distracting. 

Practical Gardening “ is distinguished as a clearly 
written book for beginners, with many useful black- 
and white illustrations; for its incorporation of new 
methods, materials and varieties; and for its brief 
chapter summaries, containing advicg on what and 
what not to do about pruning, spraying, etc. Also 
useful are the tables of annuals and perennials ar- 
ranged by color and also alphabetically with direc- 
tions for transplanting. 

The Angler's Almanac” is arranged by month, 
covering both fresh and salt water angling in each 
of six general regions, from New England and East- 
ern Canada to the Southwest and Mexico, Based on 
the author's column in Bluebook magazine, it also 
has a section of reference data on licences, seasons 
and informational services 

Allergy Cooking,’ a guide with menus and reci- 
pes, is hailed by Dr. Lieberman in his foreword as 
a cookbook of inestimable value to the physician 
and his patient because of the author's own personal 
food allergies and her long experience as a dieti- 
tian. The section on the seven possible diet combi- 
nations, longest in the book, ion clear directions 
for preparation together with considerations which 
may be made by those with allergies. There is a 
shorter section of useful charts and sample proce- 
dures, 

A fine collection has made possible the publica- 
tion of the Bibliography of North American Minor 
Natural History Serials in the University of Michi- 
gan Libraries,” each title fully described by the 
compiler, For each is given, in addition to the main 
entry, frequency of publication, changes in title, edi- 
tors, publishers, and place of publication, the num- 
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bers published, whether listed in Burns’ earlier 
Bibliography, and the holdings of the University of 
Michigan. Critical and descriptive notes on contrib 
utors and subjects treated are most valuable and 
make this more than an ordinary list of holdings 
Research workers in the field will agree with the 
estimate of Alexander Grant Ruthven, president 
emeritus of University of Michigan, who says, “In 
this work Mrs. Underwood has made an important 
contribution to the reference literature of the natu 
ral sciences 


Language and Literature 


Libraries which have felt the lack of good trans 
lations of Japanese literature will find in Keene's 
Anthology of Japanese Literature ™ at \east a partial 
answer to their problem and will look forward to a 
later volume covering the more recent period. This 
discriminating anthology covers the period from the 
earliest era to the midnineteenth century, with rep 
resentative selections from all types of writing. On¢ 
criterion for selection has been that only those works 
which translate into interesting and enjoyable Eng 
lish are included, and translation is literary rather 
than literal, The fact that so much of the contents 
1s available in English publication for the first time 
adds to its importance. Also important are the com 
piler’s descriptive notes 

For those who are ashamed that they are unable 
to read James Joyce with understanding, James 
Joyce and the Common Reader" contains an ana- 
lytical treatment from the early Dubliners to Fin 
negan's Wake, with greatest emphasis on U/ysses 
Based on the lectures and research of a professor of 
English, it provides a clearly written guide, ad 
dressed not to the Joyce specialist, but to the average 
intelligent reader, who wants to read more of Joyce 
after finding him included in Untermeyer's Maker 
of the Modern W orld. 

Also among Untermeyer's “movers and shakers 
is Thomas Mann, now the subject of a bibliography 
of criticism, Fifty Years of Thomas Mann Studies,’ 
which has purposely been limited to about 3,000 
items, excluding those newspaper articles or brief 
notices in weeklies like Time magazine that contain 
neither information of interest for future critics or 
biographers nor any new critical approaches. The 
17 classified sections cover such subjects as styl 
political and social thought, Mann as critic and es 
sayist, and items in these are arranged alphabetically 
by author with complete bibliographic citation, but 
no annotation. An author index is appended 

A coeditor of A Dictionary of American Englis/ 
Professor Hulbert has traced the development of the 
English dictionary from its simple origin in the 
Anglo-Saxon period to modern times in a small vol 
ume, Dictionaries, British and American.” The 
section on making a dictionary will be most useful 
to reference librarians and to students in reference 
classes in library schools 

Much more exhaustive is Collison’s Dictionaries 
of Foreign Languages," a bibliography of over 1,400 
dictionaries covering 255 languages and dialects 
with details of publication and historical and ex 
planatory notes. Covering all types, general, etymo 
logical, synonyms and antonyms, slang and dialect 
and bilingual, for the most part English, it furnishes 
an excellent buying guide because of the notes on 
history, content, and use, because latest editions are 
quoted wherever possible, and because most of the 
titles are good, the poor ones having been included 
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New and Different Coverage 


INTERNATIONAL 
Index: 


Guide to Periodical Literature in 
The Social Sciences and Humanities 





This author and subject index to world scholarship in the 
social sciences and humanities now has new and different 
coverage. Subscribers voted these changes 

* increased coverage of periodicals in the humanities and 

social science 

* exclusion of purely scr nti fy psychologn il, and foreign 


language periodical 


To make these changes, 53 periodicals have been added 
to the International with the June 1955 issue. Among thi 
subjects covered in these and other periodicals, totaling 
about 170, are 

*language *soctology 
*literature “political science 
*anthropology *labor 
* archaeology *public opinion 
* geography * philosophy 
* history *religion 
*musicology *theatre arts 
The International Index is issued quarterly with annual 


and 3-year cumulations 


Write for your special Service Basis Rate. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
: 950 University Avenue 
New York 52. N. Y. 
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occasionally to illustrate a point, but with sufficient 
warning of their real nature. Also useful is the ap- 
pendix of polyglot and technical dictionaries ar- 
ranged by subject. There is a full index. 

istinguished both in content and format, I/lw- 
minated and Calligraphic Manuscripts™ contains 
descriptions and facsimiles of those manuscripts at 
Harvard which are of greatest artistic interest. The 
beauty of the reproductions and the index of princi- 
pal authors, titles, artists, and scribes, will make this 
a cherished monograph in libraries without such 
priceless treasures. The chronological arrangement 
1s a happy one for purposes of study 


Social Sciences—Handbooks 
and Directories 


Encyclopedic Dictionary of Real Estate Practice," 
in its more than 500 alphabetically arranged entries, 
covers brokerage and commissions, leases, apprais- 
ing, financing, forms, advertising, sales, and other 
topics, supplementing many of its clearly written 
definitions with illustrations and examples, which 
add to its usefulness. Since it incorporates so much 
how-to-do information, it will be of real practical 
help to the real estate dealer as well as to libraries 
with a more academic approach. Adequate see- 
references and good format are also points in its 
favor, as well as the judgment exercised in deter- 
mining the length of the entry, which varies from 
a short explanation of income statement to a 28- 
column-long article on land development with 
sample forms. 

A more specialized form of real estate is treated 
in SLA's Libraries for Research and Industry, 
which makes available the papers, floor plans, and 
photographs of interiors which formed the basis of 
the program on library planning and equipment 
held in Cincinnati in May 1954. This monograph, 
with the list of appended selected readings, its 
checklist for reviewing layout prints, furnishes 
sound advice to special librarians. 

Another useful guide is the Handbook on Inter- 
national Study, 1955" which is concerned primarily 
with international study in institutions of higher 
education and is directed both to students of other 
countries interested in study in United States insti- 
tutions and to American students wishing to study 
abroad. A little less than half of the volume gives 
brief information on institutions and their special 
fields, degrees, costs, housing, and other pertinent 
data, arranged geographically by country. Other 
sections cover awards, regulations, summer pro- 
grams, and useful tables of various kinds of insti- 
tutions, making this a good introduction to a field 
which is ever widening, with some 40,000 foreign 
students studying, training, or teaching in the 
United States in 1955, and about half that aumber 
of Americans abroad. 

The United States in World Affairs, 1953," like 
the preceding volumes, reviews the events of the 
year in the light of historical fact and is intended 
as a detached, unprejudiced scientific analysis. 
Though based largely on official sources, which 
are cited, its conclusions are drawn independently 
and may or may not coincide with the official view- 
pest. A selected list of foreign and domestic 

»0ks, articles, and documents is appended, as well 
as a chronology of world events, arranged by 
countries, 

The International Year Book and Statesmen's 
Who's Who," now in its third annual edition, has 
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not only made changes in biographies and articles 
on countries, made necessary ; time, but has de- 
leted the diplomatic list because changes in person- 
nel were too frequent to make it useful. This space 
has been allocated to a section on international 
organizations, Other articles have been substituted 
for some found in earlier editions and the bio 
graphical section has been expanded by 50 pages, 
though it has not always been possible to obtain 
full data from those eligible for inclusion, namely 

statesmen and politicians, those in office, and those 
who have been in office; ambassadors, heads of gov 

ernment departments, military chiefs of the highest 
rank, great ecclesiastics, lawyers of eminence, heads 
of the greater industries, and leading financiers and 
bankers. Because of the care exercised in compila 
tion, it is an important source of statistical and 
biographical information 


Programs, Pictures, Records 


The Program Encyclopedia,’ a thesaurus of 5,000 
program ideas, should provide a ready answer for 
creative leisure time activities, that solution which 
Mr. Riesman has proposed for the problems of ‘The 
Lonely Crowd.” Like Chock-Full-O-Nuts, it is 
chock-full themes, activities, interest getters, for 
social fun, sports, hobbies, arts, crafts, adventures in 
religion, citizenship, and world affairs (have fun 
while learning), as well as resources for films, 
speakers, and free and inexpensive material for 
clubs, schools, churches, for young and old. From 
accident prevention to wiener roasts, the suggestions 
are atranged in appropriate chapters, and if one 
views with alarm the sponsoring of a hot rod show 
(p.408), he can turn to Scotch scone tea, with ap 
propriate readings from the immortal Bobby Burns 
for the encyclopedia gives the recipe for scones 
(p.457). These individual ideas are not fully in 
dexed in the back because, as the compiler explains, 
“the material in this book is arranged, with few ex 
ceptions, in alphabetical order within the chapters” 
and no attempt is made to produce a complete, con 
ventional index. 

Cartoon Treasury ™ is intended for those who can 
take this form of wit in large doses, for the lack of 
index or table of contents, though probably inten 
tional on the part of the publishers, will not endear 
it to reference librarians who are not amused but 
who are trying to locate a particular cartoon out of 
the thousand included in this international selec- 
tion. 

Less excusable is the lack of index in Civil War 
in Pictures,” which Fletcher Pratt has arranged 
chronologically with commentary, from selections 
from Harper's Weekly and Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, though no sources nor artists are given 
for the well-chosen individual pictures. So this, too, 
is a picture book for browsing through rather than 
a reference book on that bloody period 

Music and Recordings, 1955, though a survey 
of the season's activities in opera, symphony, and 
other concerts, with sections on chronology, necrol- 
ogy, first performances, and film music, devotes its 
longest section to recordings. This is divided into 
classical (the longest), collections and miscellany, 
and jazz, with running commentary on the com- 
poser, the composition, and the performance of 
each. This discussion of trends and accomplish- 
ments by a well known critic and lecturer should 
be useful in both public and music libraries. A 
stunning group of photographs is included. 
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THE 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Records for "Teens 


Ww" THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT and interest 
of the American Association of University 
Women, this library inaugurated a record lending 
service at the beginning of this year. Its use was 
directed at our teen-age population since they have 
had fewer programs for their specific use than any 
other segment of our city 

The largest number of records were “45's,” 
though a goodly number of “LP's” were included, 
But the emphasis was on the more inexpensive and 
more durable forty-fiver. A ‘45’ player is much 
less costly and a youngster can purchase one with- 
out too much sacrifice. As a matter of fact, it was 
found that well over 4,000 such players had been 
sold in this town of 23,000 people. Then, a record 
for that machine can be had out of a week's allow- 
ance or earnings with a little management, These 
features mean that should a youngster like a selec- 
tion from our collection he can easily buy the 
number for his personal use and this has happened 
frequently. After all, we are primarily interested 
in encouraging a love of the finer and more perma- 
nent pleasures. 

When we embarked on our program, our small 
collection received an enthusiastic welcome. A few 
months later, a high school reporter said a few 
words about our efforts with typical teen-age flip- 
pancy. Such kidding will help public relations 
immeasurably, making the library a definite part of 
the living and contemporary world: 


ENJOYMENT, FOLLow 
STEPS 


For CLASSICAI 
SEVEN SIMPLE 


Enjoy fine music in your home by checking out 
a record or record album from the city library. 

To get your records, simply follow these few 
easy steps: (1) Walk into the library and casually 
glance around as if you knew where everything is 
situated. (You are actually trying to spot the record 
shelf) 

(2) Walk to the desk and quietly ask the librar- 
ian where the records are kept. (3) Turn a de- 
lightful shade of purple as the librarian laughs and 
then answers in a shout, “Records? Why, they're 
right over there!” (4) Walk the two feet to the 
record table and paw through the ten various selec- 
tions, seven of which are Gilbert and Sullivan's 
“The Mikado.” After much thought you decide on 
Stravinsky's “Firebird Suite,” something for which 
you've always had a liking, and backed by a little 
ditty which you hate. Take it to the desk. (5) After 
due consideration, the librarian announces, “I 
simply don’t like the Stravinsky, but I'm crazy for 
the other side!’ (6) After receiving a dirty look 
and a short lecture from the book woman because 
you forgot your library card, she hauls out two 
musty cards the size of the record, and places one 
on either side of the album, securing them with 
rubber bands. At this point she finds a rubber 
stamp, and pounds furiously on the record, “Prag- 
ile, handle with care.” Some fortunate people re- 
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ceive their records in brown sacks and stamped with 
the date due. (7) Clutching your bundle, you leave 
the library and rush home to listen to the new world 
of music opened to you. 

Time passes, and after ten days you receive a 
note in the mail declaring that your records were 
due three days ago. Grabbing the parcel you dash 
to the library, throw the records on the desk, and 
you are sternly recalled by the librarian. “You 
didn't bring the sack!’ As you trudge homeward 
to retrieve the wayward wrapping, you control 
yourself by repeating the age old saying, “Music 


soothes the soul of the savage beast,” or something 
like that 


And we hastily discontinued the use of the “two 
musty cards the size of the record,” In addition, we 
included a few selections by such orchestras as 
David Rose, Morton Gould, and Hugo Winterhalter 
not previously ordered. Much of what is good for 
these youngsters is not necessarily what they want 
and vice versa, Therefore, why not a judicious se 
lection from the other end of the taste range? At 
least this is our approach and it is our sincere hope 
that our teen-agers enjoy their listening. 

DonaLp C, Porter, Librarian 
Lawrence, Kansas, Pree Public Library 


Merry Moratorium 


id re FORGOTTEN DAY,” observed by the St 
Louis Public Library as part of the city's 
Clean-Up Week campaign, brought in a harvest of 
more than 1,700 overdue books, Patrons returned 
some 700 or more books to the central library, while 
well over 1,000 volumes were turned in at the 19 
branch libraries. 

One book which had been missing for 33 years 
turned up at the Cabanne Branch. The lost volume, 
issued in 1922, was a novel, Breadwinner, by John 
Milton Hay, one-time ambassador to Britain and 
private secretary to Abraham Lincoln. At 2 cents a 
day the fine would have been more than $240, but 
of course the library does not impose a fine of more 
than one dollar on each book 

Two books found in a book store in Los Angeles 
were returned by the Public Library there and just 
happened to arrive on the day that fines were remit 
ted. Two books on Congress and the Constitution 
were found in an attic. The books reeked of moth 
balls and had been carefully packed away for ten 
years. Three books due in 1950 were returned by a 
GI who said he was stationed in Japan when the 
overdue notice reached him, At Benton Branch, in 
the Roe School, a grateful patron brought in a cake 
baked in the shape of a book and bearing the in 
scription in icing—'This book is dedicated to the 
staff of the Roe Library in appreciation of their 
helpfulness 

No one is saying when a moratorium on fines will 
be declared again, but we are pleased at the number 
of lost books which came home this time 

Joseruine B. Farrincton, Public Relations 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
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Need More Books? 


Ane QUESTION to ask a school librarian? 
Perhaps, but there are many schools with a 
limited collection or one order period a year which 
could use a few additional copies on temporary loan 

At the suggestion of one of the boys on the li- 
brary staff, a plan which would enable our students 
to share personal books was submitted to the student 
council, The council decided to sponsor it, and 
mimeographed sheets describing the plan were sent 
to the home rooms for distribution to each student 

Rules for this “Mustang Share-a-Book Shelf” 
project were as follows: 

Books are on loan only (not to be proce ised as 
shoal property). Books must be approved by a li- 
brary committee. Periods of loan may vary (this 
means loan to library, not to borrower). Library 
will take no financial or other responsibility in the 
replacement of books which might be damaged or 
lost. Library will check from charging desk and will 
send notice of overdue books to keep a check on 
the collection, 

Processing procedures called for the owner to 

Submit list of books to be loaned to the 
lee 

Return for list and bring book: which have been 
checked for the shelf. 

Indicate ownership in the book 

Make card for each book (this will be filed and 
hept until withdrawal of the book by the owner). 

The librarian would 

Check list submitied by the owner 

Put date due slip m the book 

Type card for checking 

Shelve books alphabetically by author 

Check books to borrowers 

Send notices of overdue books to borrowers 

Withdraw book at the request of the owner. 

MARTHA MAg Manrsn, Librarian 
Salina, Kansas, Senior High School 


comm 


Protection for Small Publications 


I" CONNECTION with the renovation of our 
shelves of state documents, of which we have 
many thousands, we found that small! publications, 
those of a single sheet or only a few pages, were so 
frequently pushed back out of sight, crushed with 
larger volumes, or slipped down behind shelves, 
that it seemed nothing short of slovenly not to do 
something radical to remedy the condition. Wooden 
or metal pamphlet boxes and holders were used for 
sets and series, but for the single, with its own 
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separate classification, there seemed to be no answer 
which did not require unlimited and unobtainable 
cash outlays 

One day while opening the large packet of 
brought to my desk, it occurred to me that the 
tough, heavy manila envelopes used for mailing 
would solve our problem of protection for frail 
pieces, unable to stand alone on the shelves o1 
for themselves in competition with larger 
phiets. We tried a few, and found that by 
ling the addressed side and typing on the other side 
the call number, author and title of enclosed publi 
cations, we could protect and locate even the small 
est pamphlet without difficulty 

The largest, or quarto size envelopes are used for 
publications of typewriter-sheet size, or larget 
all sizes below that, sorted by size and kept in a 
carton, may be picked up quickly for covering and 


mail 


fend 
pan 
ancel 


and 


making dustproof our elusive and “‘difficult’’ stat 
documents. The stack men say they work beauti 
fully, too, and we find, when wanting to locat 
something on the shelves quickly, these manila en 


velopes stand out plainly, their labels are easily 
read, and there is a feeling that we have not sent a 
delicate, precious, or weak-kneed little pamphlet 
into the cruel world of shelf competition to be 
crushed to death 
FLORENCE B, THORNI 
Springheld, Ilis 


Custodian-Book Sleuth 


HE FOLLOWING ARTICLE, entirely 

by us, appeared in the local Erie, Pennsy! 
vania, Dispatch, It was the reporter, Don Bailer's 
own idea and we were very glad to have him give 
some publicity to this subject because overdue books 
are always one of the library's worst headaches 


unsolicited 


HELEN E. RIciine, Librarian 
Evie, Fennsylvania, Public Library 
One of the most unusual job combinations ip 


town belongs to Albert ]. Schaaf, a «¢ [ 
custodi an and book sleuth at the Erie Public Library 

And his sleuthing isn't any simple lost and found 
operation, either. It's a real Hawkshaw, bring-’ 
back-alive proposition 

There are an average of about 20 books per week 
winding up in the librarys “AWOL” file and it 
Mr. Schaal who hits the trail to run them down 

u“ hen d hook is two weeks verdue, [he 
fe nds Oul a polite little reminder to the borrower 
If it's not returned the following week, out goes a 
second notice—in ved ink 

If that doesn't do it—they sic Schaaf on Ca 

Schaaf says he’s found that evenings are the be 
time to do his book-detecting, because that's wher 
you find the whole family at home. Often, he er 
plains, it takes the whole family t 
of the missing book. 

Children are involved in a great number of cas 
usually with the parents not being aware 
book ever was borrowed 

Then it often happens, the volume ha been 
loaned to a friend, left in a school locker, or just 
plain lost. 

He has found several cases in which a parent 
Rave the book, plus an overdue fine, to a youngster 
with instructions to return the bi 
and pay off the overdue charges 

The lure of the small change metimes prove 
too much for some children, he said, and 
often winds up slipped anonymously into a ¢ 
some place. 


j ; , 
olve the mystery 


k to the 


(Continued on page 349) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES A¥CE BROOKS 


ly THE COURSE OF MY CAREER as editor of this 
page my mail has been an interesting collection 


of contributions, comments, commendation, and 


criticism. I welcome it all and try to use as much 
of the material possible—or at least make ref 
erences to it. The only time that I am really un 
happy is when I hear that I have been guilty of 
misstatements. I have never been the soul of ac 
curacy (my maid says Miss Sally, you go too 
fast!) and when I am in error, I am eager to 


make corrections. Still, | do wish that I didn't err 
in the first place! 

During the past month I have been notified of 
two ‘‘slips The first was serious enough to call 
forth a letter from the associate executive 
of a national organization. It had reference to my 
paragraph in the September issue on the library as 
I stated that ‘The philosophy of 
unifying instructional materials through the school 
library is endorsed by the NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction This makes me guilty 
of “lifting a statement out of context” and thus 
making it a misstatement or a partial truth. To 
make DAVI's position absolutely clear in this mat 
ter, let me quote from their publication 


secretary 


a materials center 


Planning 


Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Matertals,"’ Num 
ber 3, The Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Center, January 1954. (Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction, NEA. 1201 16th St. N.W 
Washington, D.C. $1) p. 13 


T he administrative patieorn whith wil erve best 


to enable a school or sel i system achieve lhe 
ideal teaching-learning situation described above 
will vary from locality to locality The pur 


such organization of personnel and 
services-is to bring the teacher and his pupils the 


materials and resources which they need to develop 


pose of any 


the very best possible educational program for 
themselves. There are working examples of this 
goal being met in schools where library materials 
and nonbook, audio-visual, materials are housed 
separately and have individual program director 
workine cooperatively There are als Working @% 
am ple | this goal being met in schools where the 


book and audio-visual materials 
combined in one instructional materials center 
A letter from Dr. Anna L. Hyer, DAVI's associ 


ate executive secretary, to A. M. Johnston, | 
sity of Tennessee, further explains 


ind ¢ qGuipment are 


niver 


| believe that I can state that most of our mem 
bers feel favorable toward a unified catalog of all 
instructional and supplementary materials, and feel 
that a unified catalog should be available at least 
in the school library. This does not mean, hou 
ever, that our members endorse a dissolving j 
what are now termed in most places, “audio-visual 
centers” and the placing of these duties and respon 
sibilities under the school library. I am enclosing 


tates very clearly that 
everal pattern ad minis 


a statement which I think 
we feel that there are 


tration which may be successful and we have never 

School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send ideas 
and items for this page to M McGuire at Casis Elemen 
tary School, Austin, Texa 
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McGUIRE 


Editor 





excision 


of these to the 


end reed one 


im any tase 


per 
Many librarians, including such leaders as Dean 
Shore nd many in DAVI are interested in a 
unifying concept which involves an instructional 


materials center which is neither unified through 
the s l library or through audio-visual centers, 
but a new type of structure embodying a broader 
than that received by the average librarian 
w audio-visual pers wv at the present time 

Considerable thought has been given and is 
being given to this and related problems at the 
A joint committee of ALA and DAV] 


tablished which may some 


fraining 


pre oni lime 


has been ¢ well give 


itlentior ‘pis proble m. I believe it would be 
very wholesome if we could develop some defini 
jon of terms and accompanying philosophy that 
would be agreeable to both organizations 


By quoting from the above sources, I am hoping 
to correct my questionable statement, I am glad to 
quote them also for the sake of the ideas contained 
which should be considered in plans for making 
instructional materials available to faculty and stu 
dents. In the October Elementary School Journal, 
Mary K. Eakin, librarian of the University of Chi 
cago Center for Children’s Books, presents a very 
good statement on this subject. Her editorial com 
ments on others topics are also well worth reading 

I alse 


received this post card message 


Forbe 


Library, Northampton, Massachusetts 

De uw Mr McGuire 
You make Professor Mark Hi phins rather 
arrogant in your fable in the WLB. It was Presi 


dent Garheld who said that a log with MH. on 
ne end was Garfield's idea of a good college 

(cf. Mencken's Dict of Quotations ander Col 
lege). Resp'y, L. WIKARDER 


I guess I was guilty of maligning Professor Hopkins 


in order to make my own point. Remember I was 
pretty young then and I trust the great teacher will 
be understanding of youth and forgive 
Library Chart 
Since mentioning the chart, “A Library Book 


Has an Address,” I have had several inquiries about 
it, One of our 6th-grade teachers has photographed 
it any anyone is welcome to an enlarged print, but 
I fear we shall have to charge about 25c to cover 


enlargement and postage. Here is the text minus 


Mrs. Edwards’ clever drawings 

A Liprary Book Has AN Appress 
There are many books in the library 
Each book needs an address so we can find it 


We call this address the CALL NUMBER 
lt is on the back of each book 
The card catalog is a DimECTORY to all books in the 


library. Ut gives the addresses of book 
Use alphabetical order in the catalog to locate 
books under 
AUTHOR TITLE or SUBJECT 


(Sample cards are given here) 
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The call number in the upper left hand corner 
gives the book's address, 
Knowing decimals helps locate library materials. 
We use the DEWEY DECIMAL SYSTEM fo group 
hooks by subject: 
000-099 General works 
030 = Encyclopedias 
070 sg se 
100-199 Philosophy 
200-299 Religion 
300-399 Social Science 
400-499 Language 
500-599 Science 
551 Physical Geography 
551.5 Weather 
590 Animals 
595.7 Insects 
598.2 Birds 
600-699 Useful Sciences 
629.13 Aviation 
629.2 Automobiles 
700-799 Fine arts 
800-899 Literature 
900-999 Hist. & Geog. 


940 Europe 
970 N.A. 
973 US. 


976.4 Texas 

E—-Easy books 

B— Biography 

R—Reference 

Informational books have a Dewey number for 
their subject and the first 2 letters of the author's 
last mame; ¢.g.° 9) is Zim’s “Birds.” Piction is 
shelved epcennty by the first two letters of 
the author's last name: tla for Haywood’s “Betsy 
and Billy’ 


SHELVE A BOOK AT THE RIGHT ADDRESS! 


Merry Christmas! 


When first I came to Casis, it surprised me to 
receive so many Christmas presents from the chil- 
dren. This has stopped (to my relief!) but just 
before Christmas I like to pause and consider the 
far greater rewards that have come to the library 
during the past year. Here are a few: 

The PTA president stopped by to tell me that 
we are to have new drapes and the library desk 
refinished. 

Sixth-grade Virlie Sayers popped out of her car 
one day at a filling station to show me her new 
volume of Shakespeare (Rockwell Kent illustra- 
tions) which she had saved her own money to buy. 
I recalled our talks about the great bard! 

We have had some wonderful gifts of books 
from Casis families and an attractive gift bookplate 
especially designed for us. 

When David Hart, another sixth grader, forgot 
in the middle of his campaign speech for fire 
warden, this fall he filled in by saying, “I think 
Mrs. McGuire has the best library in the whole 
world,” 

Could there be any nicer Christmas presents than 
these? I know that you discover just as heart- 
warming ones when you pause to ponder. A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services Bill 
H.R. 2840 and S. 205 


OW DO YOUR REPRESENTATIVE AND YOUR 
SENATORS stand on the Library Services Bill? 
Remember each will have an opportunity to vote 
on this measure in the 2d session of the 84th Con 
gress which convenes in January 1956. Have you 
discussed the bill with these members while they 
have been at home during the adjournment period ? 
If you have and can report the stand of each, please 
notify the ALA Washington Office. If you liave 
not, there is still time to visit with them before 

January. 

Should you need background information, the 
following materials will help you. 

Loizeaux, Marie D. “The Library Services Bill in 
the Making.” Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 40, 
no. 1, September 1955, p. 41-60; 78 

“Library Services Bill—H.R. 2840—Time for Ac 
tion.” ALA Bulletin, v. 49, no. 8, September 
1955, p. 393-94 

“Federal Aid for Library Services in Rural Areas.” 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, House of Represen 
tatives, 84th Congress, 1st Session, 1955 

Richards, John S. “Library Services Bill’ (Official 
testimony for ALA before the Subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, May 
25, 1955) Library Journal, v. 80, no. 12, June 
15, 1955, p. 1431-35 


The following 1955 issues of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin would also be useful for background 
facts. See Column headed “ALA Notes” fos 
March, September, and October. 


If you desire further information, write to the 
ALA Washington Office, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington 3, D.C. 

The Library Services Bill is ready for action in 
both Houses of Congress when the 2d session 
begins, H.R. 2840, the House bill, was favorably 
reported by the House Education and Labor Com 
mittee one week before adjournment. The chair 
man, Representative Graham Barden, will take the 
Library Services Bill to the House Rules Committee 
in early January. The Rules Committee will then 
have an opportunity to report the bill favorably to 
the House floor for a vote and to give it a rule 
This rule determines when the bill goes to the 
floor, the length of time for debate, and whether or 
not amendments are in order. Following the grant 
ing of a rule, the bill would go almost immediately 
to the floor for the vote. The Senate will also act 
on the bill in early January. The Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will schedule hearings 
on §, 205 soon after the 2d session convenes. Fol- 
lowing a favorable report of the bill by the com 
mittee, the measure would go immediately to the 
Senate floor for a vote. 

Now is the time to see your Representative and 
your Senators. Be sure they are ready for the vote 
in the next session. To vote favorably, they need to 
know the provisions of the bill, why its passage is 
important and needed, and that the people in their 
districts and their states want them to vote for it 
They should hear from interested citizens as well as 
librarians and library trustees. Do all you can nou 
for what you do may determine the fate of the bill 
in 1956, 
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Ingredients for this Christmas bulletin board in 
the Artesia, New Mexico, High School library were 
green, red, and white poster paper, bottles of vari 
ous colors of “glitter (for the green poster-paper 
tree decorations), glue for spreading the “‘glitter,”’ 
a package of metallic stars and snow flakes, A red 
open book served as background for the title, cry- 
ING OVER CHRISTMAS BUYING? DRY THE TEARS 
GIVE A BOOK. The figure is made in sections, with 
features pasted on. The tears are painted with blue 
crayola and the hair is black construction paper 
Metallic paper and icicles made the border 


meenay CHRISTMAS 


raom THe 


iiweaery 





A simple but effective season's greeting was made 
from a wreath of book jackets at the Washington 
Missionary College Library in Takoma Park, Mary- 
land. A few evergreens were tucked in behind the 
red and white satin bow to add Christmas spirit 


At Wyandotte High School in Kansas City, Kan 
sas, a student who had read about TWO HEADED 
JANUS, GOD OF JANUARY, designed a display 
around that theme. Black silhouettes were used 
for the double head and for the symbols of past 
(a log cabin) and future (a rocket). For the 
‘past’ half of the board, children’s book jackets 
were borrowed from the public library. Jackets of 
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Display for the Month 





books dealing with things yet to come were taken 
from Wyandotte'’s science fiction and space travel 


section 





An interesting technique was utilized to produce 
an effective display at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries library. The snowman was created 
by spraying liquid snow on the inside of a window 
around a cardboard cutout, When the cutout was 
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removed, the outline remained, leaving the snow 


man part of the window transparent and the rest 


opaque. Inside the windows wer« 
in new book jackets or wrapped as gifts in cello 
phane tied with colorful bows 


circle of the previous year's Christmas cards and a 
folding cardboard train loaded with cards 





HOLIDAY PARTY TIME, the Midland 
Senior High School library's holiday display, was 
colorful and attention-getting, but simple to do 
Narrow strips of crepe paper in bright shades of 
red, yellow, green, and blue were used to simulate 
serpentine streamers. They were attached to the 
bulletin board across a display of book jackets 
from the library's “party” books. Background was 
black construction paper 

i] 


A new visual method for teaching Dewey deci 
mal classification was developed in a class in 
school library service at the University of Colo 
rado. Miniature book jackets, designed to illustrate 


Michigan 


dummies dressed 


Further up were a 








the various classes, were mounted on the px 
The jackets are removable so that addit 
amples can be substituted 





The MAGAZINE RESOURCES available in a librar 
were stressed in a bulletin board displa 
ita, Kansas, High School North itl 
magazine covers were used to supply k 
a paragraph relating to boys’ and gir! 

id 

The library's wares were adverti tout 

a large compass and the ve 





ious continent ' 
among book jackets of biographies of people fr 
all parts of the world, at the Maryville. 1 
College Library. Title of the display was Bioce 


PHIES OF PEOPLE HERE, THERE, FVERYWHERI 
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AS GOOD AS GOLD was the heading of a United 
States Armed Forces Institute display at Newburgh, 
New York, emphasizing the educational opportuni 
ties available to military personnel in off-duty hours 


Via correspondence courses in any subject from 
grade school through college level. Text books of 
the most popular courses were exhibited with 


sample tests, guides, and catalog of courses 





A school library table at Greenwood, South Caro 
lina, displaying pamphlets on scores of subjects that 


a well informed citizenry should know about, was 
called the FREEDOM TABLE. Subjects included men 
tal and physical health, world affairs, legislation 


prison systems, recreation, careers, science, religiou 


inspiration, atom and many 
others. The bbrarian reports 
ful free material was obtained through the 


Vertical Pile Inde x 


energy economics 
that much of this us¢ 


Wilson 





REASONS AMERICA MUST NOT BE CAUGHT HERI 
featuring Burnham's Web of Subversion 
books on Communism and how t 


and other 
» combat it, was the 
caption for a display at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsvill The web 
ing book jackets on the bulletin board and on the 
table beneath it 


Texas covet 


was of white cheese cloth 
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create better 
display signs 


LETS 
READ 


te) 12> ae 
: SSS ee 


et Fe 


now available in Mitten’s 
NEW Display -Sign-Master KITS 





. four different scientific assort- 
ments of popular styles and sizes of 
Mitten’s Pinhak* letters . . . thumb- 
press into soft backgrounds just like 
thumbtacks . . \ instantly-changeable 
and re-usable . pre-packaged in 
free storage cabinets with sliding 
panel-shelves that.simplify selecting, 
handling and storing of letters .. . 
practically indispansable tools to 
solve your display-sign problems — 
with more creative satisfaction — at 
much lower cost! 


















IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 


Display- Si 
KIT — 


932 PINBAK*® LETTERS, 
numerals, Ullustros:. dots, darts, 
arrows, music notes, stars and 
punctuations — several styles and 
%” t 2” <ineluding 
leatherette-covered display- 
a guide-rule, and « 
functions! FREE STORAGE 
CABINET. Ideal for low-budget 
libraries and schools 


+++ Went FREE samples? 

Your own Initials? NEW 9 

Catalog? New Price List?... © 
Write Dept. W-125 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


wis! 


~- Master 


LIBRARIES 





sizes from 
four 
sign panels 








mit 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


End-of-Year Inventory 


A’ A RECENT MEETING of the Mississippi Library Association, public librarians of the state took 
stock of their present services by a Then and Now comparison, with “Then” being the time of 


the 1948 Library Survey: 


Books Owned 
Library Commission 
Public Libraries 


Lncome 
Library Commission 
Public Likr2:ies 


Personnel 
Library Commission 


Public Libraries 


People Without Books 


Recommendations contained in the survey in 
action and a future program 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Revision of law governing Commission 

2. Repeal of old law limiting library support 
to $300 

3, Amend law he allou all counties to levy lwo 
mill tax 


Larger appropriation to Library Commission 
5. State aid to libraries 


Certification of librarians 

7. More trained personnel in public libraries, 
better facilities for professional training, 
and a program of in-service training 


8. Union catalo, or central information center 

9. Greater extersion of library service to 
negroes 

10, Larger areas of service 


THEN Now 
18,000 70,354 
572,900 792,740 
$ 90,000 $191,175 
287,804 682,658 


4 professional staff 
members 

14 professionally 
trained librarians 


7 professional staff 
members 

39 professionally 
trained librarians 


Undetermined 1,218,951 


1948 were next studied in the light of succeeding 


ACTION TAKEN 


1. Passed in 1950 with some compromise 

2. Introduced in two sessions but failed to pas 
3. Amended to allow all counties to levy one mill 
and counties with assessed 
under $10 million to levy 2 mill 


valuation of 


4. and 5. 1948-50 $ 90,000 
1950-52 109,480 
1952-54 204,800 
1954-56 191,175 
6. No action yet taken 
7. See above 
8. Exploration and study done on the subject 
9. Appropriation to Library Commission for pur 
chase of books for negroes 
1950-—$ 8,750 
1952—$25,000 
1954—Legislature substituted fund 
for purchase of books on 
ethnology 
10. 18 counties served by 6 larger units at close 


of 1955 





The principal purpose of the stock-taking at this 
time was to prepare a plan for the most effective 
utilization of the funds which will eventually be- 
come available to the state through the Libea 
Services Bill. All recommendations were reaffirmed, 
with the exception of the first two, though more 
stress was laid on some. A number felt that the 
time had come to remove ceilings from library ap- 


Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to rs 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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propriations on the local level altogether, permit 
ting citizens to support their libraries more ade 
quately if they wished to do so. The for 
greater in-service training and for a central infor 
mation center were brought out repeatedly. The 
first is needed to make presently employed person 
nel more knowledgeable and technically more effi 
cient, The second was supported by librarians in 
order that service might be speeded through inter 
library loan within the state and also as an aid to 
specialized buying among all libraries 


need 
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Those attending the workshop were cheered gen- 
erally by the results of the 1948 survey, since it 
had provided guidance and direction for the state's 
library program. The greatest credit, however, be 
longs to legislators, citizens, librarians, and trustees 
who were willing to take the recommendations and 
put them to work. Surveys are only as effective as 
the people charged with the responsibility of apply 
ing the knowledge gained through the study 


Idea Department 


The Natchitoches, Louisiana, Parish Library's 
record lending service is proving to be highly popu- 
lar with patrons, according to Elizabeth Mitchell, 
librarian. For $25 a month the Keats Record Com 
pany, 127 Bedford Street, Stamford, Connecticut, 
supplies one hundred 12-inch LP records, including 
better known symphonies, most standard concert 
and solo works, current Broadway musicals, semi 
classical works, and jazz. In addition to the on¢ 
hundred records in the permanent collection, the 
company sends any single LP record the library 
requests, and the library can also borrow complete 
operas, large liturgical works and hard-to-find rec 
ords. Records lost or damaged are replaced at no 
cost to the library. “Sounds wonderful to us,’ 
comments the Louisiana State Library. 

The Natchitoches Parish Library also obtained 
some favorable publicity with a very clever dodger 
the library had printed and delivered with the 
Shreveport Times and Journal, It was in the form 
of a grocery store dodger and listed week-end spe 
cials, vacation guides, business men’s values, hous« 
wife's bargains, and lagniappe. Mrs. Mitchell re 
ported that the response was immediate and very 
gratifying 


Too Many Files? 


The Sacramento County, California, Free Library 
Frederick A. Wemmer, librarian, has eliminated the 
branch inventory file at its headquarters with no 
disastrous results, we hear. Each book now carries 
only two cards—the white borrowers’ card (also 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your A -Agerd i and Cooperation will receive our continued 
ble service, guaranteed by 25 years 





}y ~-- a -y 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, N. Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 














called book card) and a second colored 3” x 5” card 
bearing the author's name, book title, and copy or 
accession number. The white card travels with the 
book. The name of the branch to which the book 
is sent, plus the date, are stamped on the colored 
card. This is then filed in one alphabetical file by 
author, according to copy number, Old accession 
numbers precede copy numbers, When the book is 
returned, the colored card is withdrawn from the 
file, put in the book and then restamped and refiled 
when the book is sent to another branch 


From the Mailbag 


THOUGHTS ON ORGANIZING A New LIBRARY 


The last few months have been almost like a 
vacation. You know it is fun to start a library in 
July. Summer is in the blood—organizations are 
not nipping at your heels, books are not rolling in 
by the thousands yet, and the siaff isn't large. Some 
days you fear you aren't really earning your salary 

but you know the day will come when there isn't 
enough money in the budget to pay for the strain 
In my first organizing job I po a record of prog- 


ress. It is interesting to see what ten years’ experi 
ence bas done! Then I felt my way—hoping for 
the best. Here V've had to plan carefully—again 


hoping for the best—but having some idea what 
can develi b 
The feeling of excitement over being lucky 
enough to have this wonderful opportunity is still 
uppermost. If ever a person was thrown a chal 
lenge—one of having every possible opportunity 
develop wonderful library service—l am that 


person. If we can meet this challenge, it will mean 
so much, not only in this county but in our state 
as well, I keep thinking of the motio “For they 


can conquer who believe they can.” If we can 
develop the library service | can visualize in this 
} 


all be busy and happy.” —C.1 
ss 
PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 442) 

Many times he has to track families from an 
riginal address to several new locations taken up 
since their library card originally was issued, One 
trail led him a year-long chase 

In addition to the book itself, Mr. Schaaf tries to 
extract a 2 cents per day overdue fee plus 25 cents 
tor the detecting fee. This is almost a token charge, 
because it hardly starts to cover the expense in 
volved 

Once last year Schaaf called on a woman during 
a telecast of a World Series baseball game. She was 
engrossed in the game, but invited Schaaf to explore 
ber bookcase for the missing volume. He found it, 
all right, but in the course of the search he knocked 
over a lamp. The repair job (Mr. Schaaf said be 
even had it rewired for good measure) cost $2 

Since then, Schaaf said, he refuses to step inside 
the door 


aréed, We Wii 


THI 





THOUGHTS 


Today’s PROBLEMS 


AUTHORITIES 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 20 Volumes 
$73 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Literature since 1935 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—QOF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N.Y, 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
tesued semi-monthly 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publication: 








New Study 


_ STUDY OF WILSON PERIODICAL INDEXES by 
representative. of the library profession which 
began with attention to the READERS’ GUIDE 
(Unabridged) and continued with the Abridged 
READERS GUID! and the INTERNATIONAI 
INDEX is now co:erned with the INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INDEX 

The committees representing the reference se 
tions of the Assoc ation of College and Reference 
Libraries and the \’ublic Libraries Division of the 
American Library Association have been joined by 
4 committee representing the Special Libraries As 
sociation, These cc mbined committees have Jerome 
K. Wilcox, Evelye E. Kirkland and Janet Almert 
Schuyler as cochais nen 

Other members include: Haig Ajamian, Paul § 
Allen, Julia Ruth Armstrong, Rose Boots, Elizabeth 
R. Boutinon, Ruth Crawford, Bernard F. Downey, 
D. Nora Gallagher, Morris A. Gelfand, Erna 
Gramse, Ruth Gro:heer, Charles L. Higgins, Anne 
Mendel. Ralph H. helps, Dorothy Plum, Jeannette 
Sledge, Ernest F. Spitzer, Constance Winchell. The 
late Henry Fuller «as a member of the committees 
at the time of his d-ath and was serving as chairman 
of the Subcommitt.«¢ on Applied Science and Tech 
nology. His loss will be keenly felt as he had made 
a significant contr yution to the work of the com 
mittees not only it. the present study but also with 
that dealing with t ¢ INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
He has been succieded as subcommittee chairman 
by Ralph Phelps 

As in previous studies the members 
have been chosen |.rom the eastern seaboard area in 
order to be able to work closely with re presentatives 
of The Wilson Company. The subscribers to the 
INDUSTRIAL Ak TS INDEX have already been 
invited to submit suggestions of periodicals which 
should be considet::d for indexing, and on the basis 
of these and othe: suggestions from specialists in 
the subject fields .overed, the committees are now 
engaged in prepar:ng lists for consideration. They 
are also studying basic policies including that of 
subject coverage and will be inviting further opin 
ion from the subse: ibers by means of questionnaires 
In order to secure ‘he maximum results all subscrib 
ers are urged to participate in this study by careful 
consideration of their full replies to these question 
naires 


committec 


Har py Presentation 


1 AM HAPPY TO PRESENT, Guy R. Lyle and 
Kevin Guinagh’'s cothology of introductions to “the 
speaker of the evening,” is among 48 books (28 
adult and 20 juveaile) presented to Kansas Gover- 
nor Fred Hall by the Kansas Book Dealers Associa- 
tion as the first of what will be a biennial gift of 
hooks to the state executive mansion. Selection of 
the gift books wai by Zelia French of the Kansas 
Traveling Libraric s Commission, chairman; Dr. Or- 
ville Eaton, direc:or of the library school of Em- 
poria State Teachers College; Dr. Robert Vosper, 
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Kansas Governor Fred Hall 
examine the Kansas Book Dealers Associa 
tion gift of | Am Happy to Present and 
forty-seven other useful books for adults and 


children. 


ind bi 


family 


director of the University of Kansas libraries; Mrs 
Floyd Hall, chairman of the State Citizens Library 
Committee; and Ruth Gagliardo of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association 

QO. B. States, president of the Kansas Book Deal 
ers, expressed the opinion of librarians everywher« 
in commenting on the gift: “We think every home 
should have books, and we see no reason why the 
executive mansion should be left bookless wit! 
every change in administration 


Fascinating Giant 


More than three years have gone into prepara 
tion of the just-published First Supplement to 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 
ing some 700 entirely new biographies and bringing 
up-to-date the approximately 1,850 writers who 
were treated in the foundation volume published 
in 1942. Like its predecessor, the 1,123-page First 
Supplement includes writers of all nations whose 
Sais are familiar to readers of English 

A total of some 2,550 names is included in the 
new Supplement, conveniently arranged in one 
alphabet. When the main sketch of an author i 
located in the original volume, that fact is indi 
cated. Thus, the present work not only contains a 
vast amount of new, and supplementary 
but also serves as an “index’’ to the first volume 

Many authors helped supply the biographical 
and bibliographical data on which their biographies 
are based. In addition, Editor Stanicy J. Kunitz 
remarks that “It is gratifying to note the large pro 
portion of living authors who responded favorably 
to our invitation to write their own sketches 
whether new or supplementary.” Indeed, advance 
reviewers have been fascinated by the writers’ com 
ments about themselves. Here is an exan ple trom 


contain 


material 
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one of the new 700 “new writers who have come 
into prominence since TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AUTHORS first appeared thirteen years ago 


Tennessee Williams 

I was christened Thomas Lanier William 
| changed it to Tennessee Williams, the justifica 
tion being mainly that the Williamses had fought 
the Indians for Tennessee and | had already di 
covered that the life of a young writer wa Ing 
to be something similar to the defense of a stockade 
against a band of savages 


Comprehensive and Legal 


The new August 1952 to July 1955 cumulation 
of INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS has just 
been released. Indexing over 210 periodicals, this 
three-year cumulation has subject and author entries 
and separate alphabetical arrangements for 
Commented Upon” and “Book Reviews 

Beginning with the February 1955 issue, the 
publication schedule of the INDEX TO LEGAI 
PERIODICALS was changed from bi-monthly to 
monthly (except August) with bound annuals and 
three-year cumulations 


Cases 


Festive Reading 


The unique YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FES 
TIVALS by Dorothy Gladys Spicer has been well 
received by reviewers in this country, and now 
comes enthusiastic praise from the English publica 
tion, The Librarian and Book World. After saying 
the YEARBOOK is an essential volume for any 
British reference library, the reviewer continues 

But Miss Spicer’s compilation is not only a ref 
erence tool: it is highly readable and, thanks t 
the author's journalistic training, presents a fasci 
nating collection of little-known facts in 
tively little space. Well over two hundred festival 
ave described here, some of them in 
but many in considerable detail. The 
is by the calendar, with a separate section for the 
Easter cycle Little has escaped Miss Spicer’ al 
tention: there is the election of the Morris Mayor 
at Abingdon, the Going A-Shroving at Durweston 
well dressing at Tissington, the hobby-horse parade 
it Padstow, and a whole host move such as Tolling 
the Devil's knoll at Dewsbury and planting the 
penny hedge at Whitby 

Thus, from England itself comes convincing 
proof that Miss Spicer's YEARBOOK is an excel 
lent guide for tourists in the British Isles 


mpata 


a few line 


wrangvement 


Pleasantly Complete 


The descriptions in the new SOUTH AMERI 
CAN HANDBOOK for 1955-1956 are at times 
surprisingly poetic for such a capsule reference and 
guide. Of Lima, Peru, the editor says 

Lima, capital of Peru, was from its founding in 
1535 until the independence of the South American 
republi 


l } 4 ; 
in the early 191th century, the ¢capttai 


Spanish South America. “Amidst the woe and de 
struction which Pizarro and his followers brought 
on the devoted land of the Incas,” wrote Prescott 
“Lima, the beautiful City of the Kings, survives a 
the most glorious work of his creation, the fairest 
gem on the shores of the Pacific.” The wide and 
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fertile plain on which Lima stands slopes gently 
lo (De éa The Andes, u hose high crest ih witpin 


100 mile end their foothills almost to the gate 


t the « Lima, built on both sides of the R 
Rimac, | ut the foot of the Cerro San Cristobal 
Prescott wrote when the City was still a pure en 


chaniment of colonial buildings and dwelling ne 


i the m gracions cities on earth. But since that 
time tts population bas grown from le (pan a pun 
dred thousand te 1,000,000—Lima is now the filt/ 
largest ¢ n South America—and from amongst 


iui buildings and du ellings (Pal sti sur 
tall skyscrapers which have changed 
the old sky line out of recognition 

The HANDBOOK proceeds to fill out the story 
of Lima, including its complete history from the 
time of Pizarro 


the beauti 


vive, soa many 


This thoroughness is character 
istic of the books as a whole. Travelers 
and geographers consider it the completest refer 
ence of its kind 


historians 


Visitors 


Among recent 


have been 


guests of The Wilson Company 


Louise Borchelt, order librarian, Evanston, Illi 
nois, Public Library 

Abdel-Monem Mousa, assistant librarian, circu 
lation department, National Library of Egypt, Cairo 

Robert M Orton editor of C€ ATALOG Ol 
REPRINTS IN SERIES 

Grant 5. McClellan 
REFERENCE SHELF 
quent ) 

From P. F. Crowell-Collier Company 
ers: John Carroll 
division; Everett 


William ¢ 
yearbook 


forthcoming 
Juvenile Delin 


editor of the 
volume 


publish 
director of education and library 
Fontaine, editor of publication 


ouch, editor of the encyclopedia and 


John Robb, Harvard University Graduate School 
student 
Staff 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Mari 
D. Loizeaux spoke, in November, at the North 


Carolina Negro Library Association conference in 

Charlotte on “Wilson Publications — Oil for the 

Wheels of Progress The conference theme wa 
The Library as an Instrument of Progress 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX Editor Dorothy 
Charles is conducting the course, Indexing and Ab 
stracting, formerly given by John Askling, at th 
School of General Studies, Columbia University 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighth Mise 


rO Present. Guy R. Lyle and 
1954 $3 


1 AM Happy 
Kevin Guinagh 


INDEX TO LEGAL PeRiopicaLs. On the serv 
ice basis 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 1955-195¢ 
1 annual edition. Howell Davies, ed 
$7.50 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS First 
SUPPLEMENT. Stanley J. Kunitz, ed 


195° $x 


THe Yearsook or ENGLISH FrsTival 
Dorothy Gladys Spicet he 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


Correction: 


Please note that in the Comet Press Books ad- 
vertisement for November, Great Symphonies 


\CTURES & PRINTS 





contains over 500 illustrations How to Recognize and Remember is by the 
Our newest edition contains the World’s largest famous Sigmund Spaeth. Note also thet Bellin 
— of a. ye A - om @rath and Other Famous Gardens by Katherine 
rom every in nt schoo painting. : , - : 
over 4700 priats, has more than 500 illustrations. nen - = introduction to wel ne gerdens 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading throughout the world, and particularly to Bellin 
room. $1 pot (paid. frath, the Alabama garden paradise. 


FREE ARTLOAN EXHIBIT o/ over 100 framed . , 
masterpiece ;rints available to accredited institu- P The ALA eerecreney o. ow subject and title 
tions. Write ‘or details. index to short stories for children. (see page 296) 


Dest. wa W. S. Heinman announces new imports from 
Q, he . ( ’ 11208 Stuth Avenue Finland. (see page 306). 


OUT-OF.PRINT We an cy aaty Index to Advertisers 


out-of-print titles from 


B Oo @ K os 14 pt apy etn ae American Librarians’ Agency 352 
































STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. th American Library Association 296 
The World’: Leading etawe Gremy® cay o> Arcadia House 309 
International Booksellers clent search services, 
31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Wo Avalon Books 305 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 
’ Barnes & Noble, Inc. 349 
VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS Bro-Dart Industries 298 
1 Christopher Publishing House 309 
Compton, F. E. & Company 310 
BRARIANS AGEWN( 
Demco Library Supplies 294 & 304 
FIRST ASSISTANT, library degree, for Encyclopedia Americana 295 
Deschutes County Library, Bend, Oregon. 
Tourist center, excellent climate 31-day 
vac., Soc. Sec., State Ret., 12-day sick-leave, | Gaylord Bros. 303 
friendly town of 12,000. Ref. experience or | Grolier Society 293 
specialized desired Good salary, open. 
Write head librarian 
Heinman, W. S. 306 
TWO POSITIONS: |!) Assistant Cataloger Holliston Mills, Inc. . 291 
and Assistant Reference Librarian; 2) Cura- | Huntting, H. R. Company 306 
tor of Special Collections. College Library, 
Vermont. 3) hour week, 11 months. Library 
School graduate essential for first, desirable | Megafile Company . 308 
for second, Salary dependent on qualifi Marador Corporation 301 
cations. Write Box C, c/o Wilson Library Mitten's Display Letters 347 
Sulletin 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT CHIEF. | Osstreicher's . 352 


4 years of college plus 1 year of library school 
and at least 4 years of experience in work with 
children. Salary $5,110, annual incretnents $200; Pageant Press, Inc. 290 
maximum, $5,910. Open January 1, 1956. Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y 





Seven Bookhunters 349 
JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. ‘To assist Librarian Special Libraries Association 305 & 308 
in Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years | Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 352 


of college plus | year of library school. Salary, 
(without experience) $4,000, annual increments Ti ' 
$180; maximum, $4,720; 2 years of experience imes (London) back cover 
in work with young people, beginning salary, 
$4,360. Open January 1, 1956. Mount Vernon me ee 
Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y Virginia Metals Products, Inc. 289 


Vital Speeches of the Day 349 
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Ford Fund Gives $ Millions 
To Finance Youth Education 


Pes nee 








a 


JUST PUBLISHED | 


EDUCATIONAL, OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Edited by Walter M. Daniels * The Reference Shelf Series ¢ 20! pp * $2.00 


ILLUMINATES NUEA "PROBLEM AREA” FOR 1955-1956 


This atest: addition to the Reference Shelf Series illuminates the 
“problem area” designated by the NUEA for the 1955-56 high school 
debate program—with reprints of speeches and articles by 31 or 80 educators, 
statesmen, business men and prominent journalists. 


The “problem area” includes the pros and cons of “federal ‘aid for 
colleges,” “alternatives to federal aid,” “financial aid to students” and the 
“aims of higher education.” 


In’ the section dealing with’ “alternatives to. federal aid,” the book 
reprints articles which explore the possibilities of gifts by big business to 
scholarship funds. Such gifts were given extensive publicity recently in 
connection: withthe Ford Fund's $20 million donation to the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. 


Prd and con quotes from Educational Opportunities for Youth: 


“The time has come when the Federal Government must assume its rightful respon 
sibility in this field.” 
Senator George D. Aihem (Repub, Vermont) 


“The tendency of a federally controlled educational system would inevitably be 
to emphasize the views of the particular party in power.” 
Laurence M, Gould, President, Carleton College 


“Our corporations spend many millions to provide medici] and welfare benefits 
for their employees. They have just as much sesponsibility, I believe, w con 
tribute to the common cause Of higher education.” 

Alfred P. Slcam, Jr 


THE H. Wo WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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COL EOL OPI DIO WOT DE WHL OE WOLDS WOT IONE 


Literature ana 
Current Affairs 


Take' your choice of two world famous 
journals for regular weekly reading 


N the English speaking world The 
Times Literary Supplement is unique. 
It is the only literary journal issued 
weekly that reviews currently published 
books in English and foreign languages. 
Fram time to time Special Numbers are 
to the contemporary litérature 
of one country (the reviews of American 
Writing To-day—i20 pages—and of 
French literature are well known). A 
recent issue entitled ** Writing Abroad ” 
’ reviewed the contemporary 
literary scene in ali major countries of 
the worid. 
A special section is often devoted to a 
fticular branch of literature, for 
instance philosophy and religion 
The Times Literary Supplement is 
known to be “the world’s leading 
literary journal.” Write now for 


THE Agu. TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


kither—or 


HOUGHTFUL people throughoat 

the world want a concise presenta- 
tion of the week's news. The Times 
Weekly Review is specially designed for 
thern 

It draws on all the resources of its 
famous parent paper, The Times, in 
presenting an authentic account of all 
important ¢vents—-political, cultural, 
social, sporting—together with a selec- 
tion of leading articles for which 
The Times is renowned. 

It also. contains many pages of 
exclusive photographs and reviews of 


plays, films, the fine’ arts and books. 
Feature articles on subjects ranging 
from exploration to. fashion are also 
included 

Those who want to read full, authori- 
tative and up-to-dafe news should 


become regular subscribers | 
THE A938. TIMES 

WEEKLY 

REVIEW 


- hoth—-of 


these journals makes a lasting and 
highly appreciated Christmas present 


The annual subscrirtion cate is the same 


now to Dept. A.W 


i for both journals —$5.00 
The Times, London, Inc.,45, East Sist Street, New York. 2 N.Y 


Send y der 
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From One thousand Christmes beards 
by Roger A. Duvorsin (Knopf) 
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LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
of circulation statistics from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 
ns: ne DOCG die ke pacesbavecercsecenes 240 
Witson. Man in the Grey Flannel Suit ..........-....0eeceeeeees 177 
EE RSIS Ree Sah 127 
Neen ee ee el ike binbeecsccteeess 109 
rr er ee cc leds ped wehbe edeeccceicbes 108 
Neen ey k dab edie ee bccecceceee 73 
en OS © OU ce scnvdceeeetensceccccceces 67 
I I EO i Oe UN weep eces 62 
SR OE AO er ee. Cee pekitbbecesere 41 
ee MN BOO 4 sy pee eda i ys ood cceebibevanveccecs 29 
ae os ois ck EMEC ES su paed pb War ewebice ce coe. 20 
Huxiey. The Genius and the Goddess ...........-¢eeeeecceecees 17 
NONFICTION 
rn, (Cie GeOee OO ORs os 55 bc eee eee Ob dPercdctweccctooce 151 
SCHINDLER. How to Live 365 Days a Year ..........-.-0.eseeeee 118 
ns ee EU Sa ccns o4 40 NKEV ACU ROREE Che od eKe corpo. 84 
PgALE. The Power of Positive Thinking .............0.060seee05: 80 
rn. fee COOE ME och idckaece cd cdeebba hbase te cedbee. 72 
PEAet, Miamy-Bplendoced THAR oo. ccc cccccccccncccacepsocess 65 
Panes, Why Folanie Can't Bead i.e ees cccccccccseessscccees 62 
MACDONALD. Onions in The Stew ..........ccccccccecseccceeces 4x 
ane CORMNE:. . . S aes oes biatig ss acceednw atk eeensce sce 37 
ee OO @ GON) WE MIE cca bas ccs cbacedsbcctsbedicccces 26 
 POOROGOD BRE ial kn is bb ecsccesGbbbbbhvicseccceves 21 


mere CU Dc os... oc d's csice beets bb cecececces 19 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of books which, on the 
basis of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. 
It is not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


AscH, SHALOM 


The Prophet ,by, Sholem Asch; tr. by 
Arthur Saul Super. Putnam 1955 343p 
$4 


This fifth volume in the author's cycle of 
Biblical narratives is the connecting link between 
“Moses” and the New Testament novels 

“The life of the second Isaiah, the prophet 
who preached an end of the Babylonian captivity, 
who proclaimed Jehovah as the one God, and 
who promised that a Messiah would come.” 
Retail bookseller 


DANINOS, PIERRE 


Notebooks of Major Thompson; an Eng- 
lishman discovers France & the French; 
tr. by Robin Farn; illus. by Walter 
Goetz, Knopf 1955 212p illus $2.95 


English edition has title: Major Thompson 
lives in Paris 

“A fictional ‘typical’ Englishman, living in 
France and enjoying a happy second marriage 
to a French woman, reveals what he has learned 
about France and its inhabitants, with frequent 
asides and interjections, by himself and a French 
friend, on England and its inhabitants.” Bk. 


HAWLEY, CAMERON 


Cash McCall, a novel. Houghton 1955 
444p $3.95 


“When Grant Austen decides to sell Suf- 
folk Moulding Co., a small business into which 
he has poured his life, McCall buys it and 
quickly realizes he has acquired a lever by which 
he can gain control of a huge electronics plant. 
McCall's falling in love with , Grant's 
"a complicates the picture.” ty jour- 
na 


KANE, HARNETT THOMAS 


Smiling Rebel; a novel based on the life 
of Belle Boyd. Doubleday 1955 314p 
$3.95 

At seventeen, F eile Boyd became a heroine 
when she shot a Yankee soldier who was trying 
to raise the Union flag over her family's house 
in Martinsburg, Virginia. Later she started spy- 
ing for Stonewall Jackson, was captured by the 

Northerners but charmed her way out of captiv- 

oy end lived to marry a Yankee officer. ( 

isher ) 


Lorts, NoRAH (ROBINSON) 


Winter Harvest; a novel; introduction by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. Doubleday 1955 
347p $3.95 

First published in England, 1941 with 
title: Road to revelation 
“In 1846, the Donner Party set out across 

Utah and Nevada for California, They took a 

short cut to California, and the story of their 

hardships has become a part of history, Mrs 


Loft's novel tells of a group of people engaged 
in just such a venture.” Huntting 


MASON, VAN WYCK, 1897- 


Silver Leopard, by F. van Wyck Mason. 
Doubleday 1955 335p map $3.95 


“The First Crusade, begun in 1096 by the 
fiery edict of Pope Urban, is the background for 
this historical novel. Many famous personages 
play their parts in the story, but it deals mainly 
with Edmund (fictional, Earl of Arundel and his 
twin sister, Rosamund.” Huntting 


MONSARRAT, NICHOLAS 


Castle Garac, Knopf 1955 257p $3.50 


“Tells of an impoverished American writer 
who unwittingly becomes involved in the dis- 
sent we “y an international financier. 

action, ich involves a beautiful blonde 
Countess, shifts from Nice and the French Rivi- 
era to a medieval castle in the mountains of 
Provence.” Publisher's note 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 
AsquirH, Lapy CYNTHIA Mary Evelyn 


) 
Portrait of Barrie. Dutton 1955 230p 
illus $3.50 


“A of the shy, strange playwright 
who was his secretary and close 


H 
FF 


JOHNSON, THOMAS HERBERT, 1902- 
Emily Dickinson; an interpretive biogra- 
phy. Harvard Univ. Press 1955 276p 
“I 


3 


$4.50 (A Belknap Press bk) 


KELLER, HELEN ADAMS 


Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy; a tribute 
by the foster-child of her mind; intro- 
duction Nella Braddy Henney 
Doubleday 1955 247p $3.50 


When Helen Keller, a blind deaf-mute was 
six years old, Anne Sullivan, an Irish immigrant 
eee to be her teacher-companion. This 

tells of their early years together as teacher 
and pupil, Helen’s years at Radcliffe, Anne's 


matriage to Macy, and their work together 
for the Sind (Pobtskes) 


Reis, CLaime (RAPHAEL) 


Composers, Conductors and Critics. Ox- 
ford 1955 264p illus $4.25 


of Composers and its 
executive chairman for twenty-five years, she de- 
scribes the League's role in the introduction and 
acceptance of modern music. (Publisher) 


SEAGRAVE, GORDON STIFLER, 1897- 


My ital in the Hills. Norton 1955 
253p illus $3.75 
Sequel to: Burma surgeon returns 
The author “describes the years of violence 


and rebellion since his return to the Namkham 

hospital after the war when he was accused of 

treason, jailed, and at last allowed to return to 
ier 


TRUMAN, Harry S. Presipenr US. 1884- 


Memoirs. Doubleday 1955 596p $5 
A 


“gecord of the former President's tumu! 

years in office, his early days in Missouri 

of his family life, appraisals of 

and. . . about the background 

of national and international events.” Publish- 
er’s note 


Contents: v 1 Year of decisions 


FOR SPORTING BLOOD 


Carrier, Rick 


. . » Dive, by Rick and Barbara Carrier. 
Funk, W. 1955 294p illus $4.95 


At head of title: The complete book of 

diving 

_ “Here is all the necessary information on 
equipment, swimming 


diving and diving tech- 
niques, ing, underwater pho- 
tography, and the and function of the 
diving clubs.” Publisher's note 
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FIELD AND STREAM (PERIODICAL ) 

Field & Stream Treasury... Ed. by Hugh 
Grey and Ross McCluskey; illus. with 
original photographs, drawings, adver- 
tisements, and covers from the sixty- 
year file of the magazine. Holt 1955 
351p illus $5 

“Memorable articles and stories selected 
from the pages of America’s number one sports- 
man’s magazine.” Subtitle 

ont such writers as Irvin S$. Cobb, 

Zane 5 Robert Ruark, as well as many 

articles every phase of sport.” Retail 

bookseller 


GRANGE, HAROLD EDWARD, ed. 

My Favorite Football Stories by Harold 
(Red) Grange. Barnes, AS. 1955 
192p $3 

“Football fact and fiction stories that 
thrilled the gridiron star, one of the great half- 
backs of the Golden “Twenties. Includes mate- 
rial by such great sports writers as Damon 

Runyon, Herb Graffis, John Kieran, Grantland 

Rice and many others, plus a chapter by the edi- 

tor recounting the thrills of his career.’ Retail 

bookseller 


HUMOR 


Ace, GOODMAN 
Book of Little Knowledge; more than 
you want to know about television. 
Simon & Schuster 1955 183p $2.95 


An expanded and edited version of the 
humorous articles of criticism published in the 
author's column: TV and radio, in the “Satur- 
day Review.” (Publisher) 

Contents: Writers, and other tragic fig- 
ures; Ratings, and other comic figures; Commer- 
cials, and other astronomical figures; Politics and 
TV; People; Programs; TriVia 


THURBER, JAMES, 1894- 
Thurber’s Dogs. . . Simon & Schuster 
1955 294p illus $3.95 

“A collection of the master's dogs, written 
and drawn, real and imaginary, living and long 
Contains 24 humorous articles and stories 
and drawings about dogs, most of which ap- 

peared originally in the “New Yorker” 


MIRACLE OF AMERICA 


KIMBROUGH, EMILY, 1889- 

So Near and Yet So Far; drawings by 
Mircea Vasiliu. Harper 1955 241p 
illus $3.50 

The author “describes a trip which she and 
other forty-plus ladies took to New Orleans and 
the "E ine’ country. They had many amus- 
ing experiences as they visited Cajun villages, 
and the great pre-Civil War plantations.” Hunt- 
ting 


MorGaNn, Murray CROMWELL 
Last Wilderness, Viking 1955 275p illus 
$3.95 


“A Northwestern newspaperman reports 
on America’s state of Washi jand particu- 
larly the Olympic Peninsula). He tells of its 
people, past se and of its natural mar- 
vels, the vast Pacific rain forest, glacier-covered 
mountains, gigantic trees butchered to make for- 
tunes for a few, its oversized salmon, crabs, etc.”’ 
Retail bookseller 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE BINNEY 
Miracle in Motion; the story of America's 
industry. Harper 1955 150p illus $2.50 


“The growth of American industry from 
pre-Revolutionary times to the present with ac- 
counts of the contributions of great inventors, 
capitalists, labor organizers, etc.” Retail book- 


seller 


OTHER PEOPLE 


Day, ARTHUR GROVE 


Hawaii and Its People; with illus. by 


John V. Morris. Duell; Little 1955 
338p illus map $5 


This one volume history deals with Haws.i 
and its people from the time an unknown Prly- 
nesian Columbus first sighted the islands to Cap- 
tain Cook's discovery in 1778, and from then to 
the present, when Hawaii stands on the thres- 
hold of statehood (Publisher) 


VAN DER Post, LAURENS 
Dark Eye in Africa. Morrow 1955 224p 
$3 

In this account of Africa and its people the 
author explores the racial tension between the 
whites and blacks. (Publisher) 

“Originally I gave this talk and answered 
some of the questions, of which this book is 
made up, ‘at a combined meeting of the C. J. 
Jung Ins'stute and the Psychological Club of 
Zurich in Match, 1954." Introduction 


PRIMARILY ESSAYS 


EDMAN, IRWIN 
Uses of Philosophy; an Irwin Edman 
reader; ed. with an introduction by 
Charles Frankel. Simon & Schuster 
1955 21ip $3.50 


The editor has made a selection of Edman's 
writings—essays, criticism, verse and some tech- 
nical philosophy, (Publisher) 
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KAZIN, ALFRED 
Inmost Leaf; a selection of essays. Har- 
court 1955 275p $4.75 


Contains 2 essays on such literary figures 
as Blake, D. Lawrence, Flaubert, Proust, 


Gorky, “Thorens, Kafka, Edmund Wilson, Tur- 
genev, E. E. Cummings, and Melville 


Weeks, Epwarp 
Open Heart. Little 1955 236p $3.50 


This series of reminiscences and essays are 
grouped under the following headings: New 
pang Sas Books and men; Abroad; North 

; Home 


WHY YOU SAY IT 


FuNK, CHARLES EARLE 
Heavens to Betsy! And other curious say- 
ings; with illus. by Tom Funk. Harper 
1955 224p illus $3.50 


“How more than 400 colorful and common 
expressions ted and developed. They are 
taken from the classics, historic events, frontier 
pg and the frailties of man.” Retail book- 

ler 


WILD AND TAME ANIMALS 


Bourwibre, FRANCOIS 
Mammals of the World; their life and 
habits. Knopf 1955 22%p illus $12.50 


“After an introductory chapter giving some 
basic principles of anatomy, systematics and zoo- 
geogre , we have drawn a rapid picture of the 
auna of the different ‘natura! habitats’, from 


tropical forests to the polar tundras. 
The bok of mammals atl and aquatic ie 


oe os oli is illustrated with more than 200 
many in color, as well as drawings 


Court, ALFRED 
My Life with the Big Cats. Simon & 
Schuster 1955 178p illus $2.95 


ees Some 8 tase Srove « signatic tigar to 
penned, ys vd What makes a lion sit up on 
and beg like a toy poodle? The an- 

swers to such questions are found in this account 

of how an inexperienced acrobat became an ani- 


mal trainer, headliner with Rin Brother 
and owner of his own circuses. (Publishes) : 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


DuBKIN, LEONARD 
Natural History of a Yard; illus. by Carl 
Kock. Regnery 1955 208p $3.50 


“The scope of the author's observations of 
nature is a small, horseshoe-shaped grass plot in 
a of his home, a Chicago apartment hotel; 

the period of his investigations, three succeeding 
ae and his — assistant, his ten-year- 


old daughter.” 


LEONARD, JONATHAN NORTON, 1903 
Time book of science. Random House 
1955 356p illus maps $3.95 


e book is a record, necessarily incom- 

of contemporary science as it came from 

the fhe eld and the laboratories. It is made up of 

stories that appeared in the science section of 

“Time.” On science-watching 

Contains 355 brief reports grouped under 

these five Behavior of matter; Stars and 

the earth; low of machines; Living world; 
Story of man 


Lire (PERIODICAL ) 
The World We Live In, by the editorial 
staff of Life and Lincoln Barnett. Time 
Inc. ;distributed ” Simon & Schuster, 
1955 304p illus $13.50 


Contents: Earth is born; Miracle of the 
sea; Face of the land; Canopy of air; Pageant of 
life; Age of mammals; Creatures of the sea; 
Coral reef; Land of the sun; Arctic barrens; Rain 
forest; Woods of home; Starry universe; Bibli- 
ofsaphy 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


KJELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR 
Lion Hound, by Jim Kjelgaard; illus. by 
Jacob Landau. Holiday House 1955 
ors illus $2.75 


oung John Torrington loved to hunt 
oui “5 with Jake Kane and his famous 
hounds, Then went after a rogue cougar— 
and di: along ray = favorite hound 
Johnny went after them.” McClurg. Book news 


KIELTY, BERNARDINE 
Marie Antoinette; illus. by Douglas Gor- 
sline. Random House 1955 184p illus 
(World Landmark bks) $1.50 


“The life story of Marie Antoinette, beau- 
tiful queen of France, is the story of the French 
oe rn S late as a landmark in 

Book news 
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MALVERN, GLADYS 
Mamzelle; a romance for teen-age girls 
set in the days of Dolly Madison. 
Macrae Smith Co, 1955 208p $2.75 
A “story of a Louisiana girl who lives in 
the White House with Dolly Madison and the 
President during the eventful days of the War of 
1812." McClurg. Book news 


Noursz, ALAN EDWARD 
Junior Intern. Harper 1955 210p $2.50 
“A recent high school uate, bent on 
entering medical school, s $s an exciting and 
eventful summer working in the city hospital 
and learns the meaning of being a doctor.” Mc- 
Clurg. Book news 
SroLtz, MARY (SLATTERY) 1920- 
Rosemary. Harper 1955 213p $2.50 
“Unable to attend the college in her home- 
town, Rosemary resents being excluded from its 
gay social life, but eventually comes to terms 
with herself.” McClurg. Book news 


SUBTEEN 


AVERY, KAY 
All for a Horse; illus, by Aldren A. Wat- 
son. Crowell 1955 165p illus $2.50 
Tom, who wanted a horse, and Andy, who 
seemed to edge in on everything, try for the 
same after school job. This story of Vermont 
maple-sugaring, country school life, races, and 
surprises combines mystery and laughter as well 
as a lesson in getting along with others. (Pub- 
lisher) 
BuLLA, CLYDE ROBERT 
White Sails to China; illus. by Robert G. 
Henneberger. Crowell 1955 84p illus 
$2.50 
“Salem seemed a strange and forbiddi 
place to young Nat Holden when he arri 
there from faraway China. His father was dead 
and Nat had come to live with his father's stern 
. To make matters worse, Nat was 
sent to school, where his pride was shattered. 
That's when he decided to rum away, back to the 
land he knew and loved.” Publisher's note 


MILHOUS, KATHERINE, 1894- 
With Bells on; a Christmas story; story 
and pictures, by Katherine Milhous. 
Scribner 1955 unp illus $2 


A Christmas story set in old P. lvania 
in Conestoga wagon days. Becky and Chrisaly 
get ready for Christmas by making a “putz” or 
manger scene. (Publisher) 

Norton, MARY 
Borrowers Afield; illus. by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Harcourt 1955 215p illus $2.50 

In this sequel to “The Borrowers” the 
small people, who lived beneath the kitchen floor 
in a quiet old English country house, manage to 

capture, and this story tells how the little 
survived and how they fared among the 
of field and hedgerow. (Publisher) 


SEYMOUR, ALTA HALVERSON 
Top o Christmas Morning; a story of 
Ireland ; illus. by Mary Stevens. Follett 
1955 128p illus $2.50 
“Sheila Courtney was an only child, and 
the big O’Donahoe family was exciting to her. 
What with fairs, and rui castles, 
Southern Ireland offered plenty of adventure to 
a girl who was no longer lonely."” McClurg. 
Book news 


VOIGHT, VIRGINIA FRANCES 
Lions in the Barn; illus, by Kurt Wiese. 
Holiday House 1955 95p illus $2.25 
“When Signor Dobbinelli brought his cir- 
cus ‘cats’ to Connecticut for winter quarters and 
training, young Clay Baldwin decided he wanted 
to be an animal trainer, too.” McClurg. Book 


news 


PICTURE BOOKS 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE 
Little Brass Band ; story by Margaret Wise 
2 Clement Hurd. 
us 


Brown; pictures 
Harper 1955 unp 
| se, originally in 1948 as a phonograph 
recor 
“A little brass band comes over the hill to 


visit a small town in this .. . picture book for 
very young children.” Retail bookseller 


DuVoIsIN, ROGER ANTOINE 
One Thousand Christmas Beards. Knopf 
1955 unp illus $1.95 


“The real Santa Claus becomes angry of 
his many imitators in red suits and goes ut 
snatching their beards until he realizes that they 
are only trying to help him spread the spirit of 
rg everywhere at once.” Retail book- 
selier 


RUKEYSER, MURIEL, 1913- 
yt Back, Paul. Harper 1955 unp illus 
2.50 


“Almost every little child has been lost at 
one time or another. This book, by a noted 
is filled with reassurances for all small children 
who have turned around to find that their grown- 
ups are suddenly not there.” Huntting 


SCHLEIN, MIRIAM 
Lazy Day; illus. by Harvey Weiss. Scott, 
W. R. 1955 unp illus $2 


“About a nice lazy day when no one, not 
even the animals, is active. But what would 
nope if everyday was a lazy day?” Publishers’ 
weekly 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H, W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 


Diamonp, S$. O. Reputation Of The Amer- 
ican Business Man. Harvard Univ. Press 
1955 $4 

ETC: A Review Of General Semantics. 
Lan , Meaning and Maturity; Ed. By 
S. L. Hayakawa. Harper 1954 $4 

FisHer, R. M. ed. Metropolis In Modern 
Life. Doubleday 1955 46 

GOODMAN, PAUL. Structure Of Literature. 
Univ. of Chicago Press 1954 $5 

Hanrorp, J. H. ed. Restoration Reader. 
Bobbs 1954 $4.50 

Hupson, L. A. Life and The Theatre. Roy 
Pubs. 1954 $3 

Invigep, H. F. Utopia and Experiment. 
Praeger 1955 $3.50 

KLBIN, ALEXANDER, ed. Empire City. Rine- 
hart 1955 $5.75 

THY, Sm DesMOND. Theatre. Ox- 
ford 1955 $3.50 

MACMAHON, A. W. ed. Federalism, Ma- 
ture and Emergent. Doubleday 1955 $7.50 
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